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Rose—Mermaid 
(See Rose Department, page 69) 
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THE FLOWBR GROWER 





GLADIOLUS OF MERIT 


Nearly 200 varieties of the world’s best 
24-page illustrated catalog describes them 
in detail. Your copy is waiting if not 
already sent, write for it. 


FRANK W. MELICK - Spencer, Indiana 











Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 





PEONIES-IRIS-GLADIOLUS 


Hardy, home-grown stock; finest assortment of 
varieties. Write for our latest Catalog of Ap- 
proved Peonies with hints on their culture. It 
also lists choice Iris and Gladioli. Indian Spring 
Farms, Inc., Box K, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 





JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


—— P. 0. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 








Calcium, N, 
ebruary, 1998 


GOLDEN DREAM BULBLETS FREE 


Any 6 items $1.00, 1 G. D. Bt. free; each add, 
$1.00, 2 G. D. bts.; $5.00 order, i doz bts 
Bulbs 1 in. up p. paid. Free list 100 var. 4 of 
1 kind 1 item (R. Ash, Bothin, M. Toy, Jews 
A. Tip., P. Won., Mr. Mark, Peace, Elf, Gold, ¢ 
Glow, Diana, Albania, B. L. Smith, F. J. Symmes) 
8 (Scar. Won., Tabor, M. Pick., Mrs. F. ¢ P 
Glendale, Sheila, Twilight) 2 (G. Nymph, G. Swai’ 
Smoky, Douglas, R. Diener) 1 T. Zang, Log x 
Bennett). Cc. H. SMITH, Faribault, Minn, 





PAEONIES 


50 ACRES 


Write for catalogues. Prices right. 
Also our plants will please you. 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - - 


IRIS 


10 Acres 








Mo. 








World’s Choicest Dahlias 


Special Sale to Flower Grower Readers 


1 Dakota, flame 1 Madonna, white 
1 The Eagle, yellow 1 Pride of Calif., req 
1 R. O. Fletcher, variegated 
COLLECTION WORTH $3.00 FOR $1.50 
Send for 1928 Catalogue 


W. F. BROWN - - Uncasville, Conn, 





JUBILEE & MARY FREY 


One Bulblet of each for $10.00 
SET C. One each of the 12 best commercial va- 
rieties, labeled, including cultural directions, 
$1.00 prepaid, or 4 sets for $2.50, each chosen 
to give the most colors possible, 50 second size 
not labeled 98c. Send for catalog. ; 


WINONA NURSERY Dept.B Winona, Minn. 





MARY FREY 


Ist A. G. S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 


The future commercial lavender Gla- 
diolus. Have you our Gladiolus catalog 
listing our 1928 introductions at 50c to 
$1 each? It should interest you. 


GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 
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Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor 7 - Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 


nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. WRIGHT 

















BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


January and February Glad Bargains 
50 1-INCH BULBS FOR $1.00 
20 Albania, white; 10 Quinton, new early; 10 
Splendora, dark red; 5 E. J. Shaylor, rose; 5 Vio- 
let Beauty. 
30 1-INCH BULBS FOR $1.00 
My choice; 15 varieties; postpaid. 


WALTER C. PEIRCE -_ Troy, Ohio 


W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
504 South College S. Amgola, Ind. 

















An Opportunity 


To get Bulblets of the better varieties at reason- 
able prices. The Orchid $2.75, Golden Dream 
$2.00, Mrs. P. W. Sisson $1.75, K.’s Yellow 
Wonder $1.00, Prof. Jas. Troop 75c, Copper 
Bronze 50c, Emile Aubrun 45c per doz. Many 
others on list at comparative prices. Send for it. 


C. R. HILLS, 1220 Eng. Bank Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





GLADIOLUS 


High Quality, Reasonable Prices 
and careful, efficient service. The cream 
of old and new varieties. Your copy of 
price list ready—ask for it now. 


E. M. BUECHLY, Box C, Greenville, Ohio 








The Glad Booklet 1928 


This year our catalog has been in such de- 
mand that we had to print a new edition the 
first week in Jan. First time that ever hap- 
pened in all our experience. It is sent only to 
those who ask for it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - Decorah, Iowa 








Glad Bargains 


100 Bulbs, labeled, f. 0. b., 10 kinds, 10 each as 
follows: A. B. Kunderd, Los Angeles, Carmen 
Sylva, E. Kirtland, Crimson Glow, A. Tiplady; Le 
Marechal Foch, Mr. Mark, Souvenir, E. J. Shay- 
lor. Cash with orders, $4.00. 

Or 100 good ones, not marked, $2.00 


STONECREST GARDENS -_ Eau Claire, Wis. 
; Send for Price List 








WE MAY BOTH BE LOSER 


If you do not have my list before you 
order Gladiolus bulbs or bulblets. Good 
varieties, good bulbs, good service and 


right prices. 
A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. - Portland, Oregon 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Prepaid No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 
Coral $20.00 $16.00 $138.00 $10.00 $7.00 
Dr. Bennett _ 24.00 19.00 14.00 12.00 8.00 
Iwa _______ 24.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 
W.H. Phipps 24.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 
Above are taken from list now ready. 
Send for it. Free. See previous ads. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
1189 Greeley Street - Portland, Oregon 








CHOICE GLADIOLI—Special for Feb. 


1 No.1 Gold Eagle and 12 bulblets for___$5.00 
1 No.1 Veiled Brilliance and 8 bits. for___ 5.00 
1 No. 1 Pfitzer’s Triumph and 6 bits. for__ 5.00 
Any two of the above varieties plus two bulblets 
of Mary Frey for $10.00. Price list on request. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 








Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 











1928 Glad Guide 


Several thousand words of Glad information 
FREE. Colors by Ridgeway’s charts, ratings, 
comments, criticisms. A practical guide for 
the growing of Glads. ‘Many new and rare Glads 
are described and priced. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, Iowa 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








OREGON COAST GROWN BULBS 
MORRIS BULB CO. - Waldport, Ore. 
List now ready. Don’t miss it. Good, pure 
stock of 

LOS ANGELES 


the wonderful grower and bloomer, in all sizes 
at reasonable prices. Stock purchased from 
originator. 





JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each $12.00 dozen 

No. 2— 1.00 each 10.00 dozen 

No. 5— 3.50 dozen 

No.6— .25 each____--_--_ 2.50 dozen 
New Catalogue about Jan. 25 


GEORGE J. JOERG, — 


New Hyde Park - I., N.Y¥o 











IMPORTANT . NOTICE 


I have set aside a limited stock of bulbs of 
each variety to be offered in a “TWO FOR ONE 
SALE.” With every bulb ordered, I will give 
another bulb of the same variety absolutely free 
of charge. 

This stock will not last long, so send for your 
copy of my 1928 Catalog, and order at once, to 
be sure of getting what you want at this extra- 
ordinary offer. 


E. J. KUNDERD - New Haven, Indiana 





sssI__!____ 
P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


“Best on Earth.”’ Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
Z F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, a 


GLADIOLUS — 20 for $1.00 
labeled, 10 varieties, 2 each, blooming size. Prize 
winning stock, REMEMBER, orders accepted 
from this adv. until May lst. 

Per 100 No.1 No.2 No.8 Nod 
HALLEY $1.85 $1.50 $1.25 $1.00 
26 at 100 rate; 1000 at 9 times; wholesale ordet 
over $8 and all retail orders prepaid. Terms 
Cash. Healthy stock, grown on new grouné 
Retail list only. Member A. GS 
MINGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS - Mingo, low 





Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 





(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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Making an Old Place Beautiful 


OST people in the small cities 
and towns of Missouri, or any 
other state, perhaps, are using 
their back yards for planting 

radishes, lettuce, onions, potatoes, and 
other vegetables and watching them 
carefully that they may help toward 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


the yard but the house as well has un- 
dergone a complete transformation. 
When the place was purchased a few 
years ago by its present owners, it was 
a run-down old house with a yard de- 
void of grass or flowers. The back 
yard was covered with a mixture of 
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and horse lot because the owner was 
once a teamster, but automobiles have 
long since caused the discontinuance 
of this business and the barn is used 
only as a storeroom. This was all 
screened from the front by a large 
Grapevine on a high wire and extend- 





View from rear diagonally across Garden, looking toward front 


keeping the grocery bill down; but 
more attention is also being paid in the 
past few years, it seems, to beautifying 
_ with flowers than in years gone 

Vv. 

Whetever the attitude of others, 
there is one back yard in a Missouri 
town of thirty-five hundred people 
which has been made into a beautiful 
flower garden that has become the 
show residence of the place. Not only 


broken glass, bones, rags, and other 
rubbish. But now— 


The location is on a corner seventy- 
five feet wide by two hundred and 
twenty feet long. Yes, a little longer 
than ordinary lots due to the fact that 
a railroad ran along the north end, 
causing the lots along it to be out of 
ordinary proportion. On the west was 
a wide terrace which added greatly to 
the width. On the back was a barn 


ing almost the full width of the gar- 
den; and by a Japanese Honeysuckle 
coming from the west, and having its 
beginning at an arched gateway lead- 
ing into the back lot. On the opposite 
side of the gate is a mammoth Dorothy 
Perkins Rose which screens off the 
west side of the horse lot and barn. 
The whole back yard is thus screened 
and a good background is made for 
the garden proper. 
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On approaching the home from the 
street, one is impressed with the neat- 
ness and general order of things. The 











house is painted a light tan with white 
trim and necessary awnings give it an 
inviting appearance. And its invita- 
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tion has been accepted by many; fop 












visitors come and go at all times of the # 
day and evening; many of them fu 
throughout the Summer. ta 
‘In front, on the west, and on the Bi 
east sides of the house are many be 
Spiraea adding to the attractiveness i 
and giving a home-like appearance 

A walk, leading from the front around be 
the west side, is flanked in the rear 
by Barberry bushes, while over m 
rear door and clinging to an arch ig, 






































white Clematis with its sweet-scenteg 
flowers. A walk leading west from § ° 
the kitchen door is terminated py 


Spiraea on either side and flanked - 
partly by Barberry. | 
The wide terrace on the west eon. 


tains many shrubs including Hibise 
Rose of Sharon, Elephant’s Ea, . 
Weeping Mulberry, Canna bed, and 
others. The grass here, as well as jp po 
the whole yard, is faultlessly kept— Ei 
not a weed, not a stray stick, not a bit 
of rubbish of any kind. The terrace ta 
is divided from the garden by a cop. 
crete walk leading from the back of 
the house out to the lot in the rear, 


Walking out from the house toward} Ia: 
the garden proper one observes the} js 
concrete Bird Bath, homemade, but} y 
an equal to many of the manufactured} ye 
type; two or three Fruit Trees; af 4; 
large Rose Bush; and an arch witha th 
seat on either side. ju 

The main flower garden is fifty by] yy; 
fifty feet. Entrance is through arth | fe, 
ways,—two on the south and one mf] ty 
the west,—covered with Cardinal] ar, 
Climbers. It is neatly laid off in beds] we 
containing various flowers and plants} en 
When the garden was first planted] a 
four years ago, only a small part—] wh 
about half of the plot—was used, the} aj] 
other part being for vegetables. But] | 
who wants garden truck when the plot} ¢j, 
can be made to blossom so beautifully!} gj; 


Along the east side of the garden is} pl: 
a mixture of tall flowers such as Spider} it 
Plant, Cannas, and Princess Feather} be 
This makes a very good screen to con-} pl: 
ceal the neighbor’s back yard which is 
not so beautiful. In front his} «J. 
group and running the full leu, 
the garden is a hedge of Mexi in 
Bush, neatly trimmed, acting < 
background for the smaller plant. «J 








Looking through the west arch entrance. 
Over the arch are Cardinal Climbers 





Looking across the Garden showing one of the garden seats ri 
and the.urn, which is surrounded by scarlet Verbenas 
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division from the taller group. A 
full-length bed, in three sections, con- 
ining Chimney Pinks, Mourning 
pride, Lantana, and Verbenas, with a 
porder of Sweet Alyssum, is located 
iyst in front of the Fire Bush. 

Through the center are two oblong 

s divided by an arch over which is 
4 Cardinal Climber. One of these is 
made up of various-colored Petunias, 
Nicotianas, Verbenas, Zinnias, with 
Sweet Alyssum border. The other bed 
contains purple Petunias. 

To the west of the center of the gar- 
den is a large oblong bed of scarlet 
Verbenas in the center of which is an 
ym. Opposite this bed and east of 
the center of the garden is one of Can- 
nas and foliage plants of various hues. 

The west side of the garden is com- 

posed of two long beds divided by an 
arch, covered with a Cardinal Climber. 
Entrance to the garden from the west 
is through this arch. These beds con- 
tain Petunias, Rosy Morn, Nicotiana, 
and others. 
- At the northeast corner and at the 
end of the hedge of Fire Bush, is a 
large Bird House on a high pole. This 
is occupied each Summer by Purple 
Martins. They have come back each 
year for several years from South 
America where they migrate early in 
the Fall. An Aeroplane Feeder has 
just been erected near the arched gate- 
way leading to the back lot. This 
feeder resembles an aeroplane and 
turns with the wind so that the Birds 
are protected from disagreeable 
weather at all times. It is large 
enough to accommodate many Birds 
at one time. Here and there over the 
whole back yard are Wren Houses and 
all are occupied. 

The garden loses none of its attrac- 
tiveness when night comes, because 
six large electric lights have been 
placed over it; and, day or night, vis- 
itors may rest and enjoy the flowers 
because seats have been conveniently 
placed. 

KEY TO DRAWING 


alnf Toes 20. Seats. 

-¢. ella Tree, 21. Purple Martin 
) sé Bath House. 

ydrrngeas, 22, Grapevine on Wire 
Rose bush Fence. 

: “mrtlett Pear Tree. 23. Japanese Honey- 

)apgi rach Tree. suckle. 

o. Pear Tree. 24. Arched Gate. 

9. Arches 


25. Dorothy Perkins 
10. Large Rose Bush. Ros 
ll. Princess Feather ; 
Cannas; Spider 
Plant. 
12. Petunias; Gerani- 


e, 
26. Areoplane Bird 
Feeder. 
27. Hibiscus. 
28 & 29. Hibiscus. 


ums; Nicotiana; 30. Cannas. 
Chimney Pink; 31. Elephant’s Ear. 
Mourning Bride; 32. Spiraea. 


33. Rose of Sharon. 

34. Weeping Mulberry. 

35 & 37. Ornamental 
grass. 

36. Cassa. - 

38, 39, 40. Spiraea. 

41, 42, 43. Catalpa trees. 


Lantana; Verbenas. 
13. Cannas and foliage. 
14. Purple Petunias ; 

Sweet Alyssum 

border. 

15. Petunias; Nico- 
tiana; Verbenas; 


Zinnias. 44, 45, 46. Maples. 
16. Scarlet Verbenas. (large) 
1. Urn, 47. Mexican Fire Bush. 
18. Petunia ; Rosy 48. Privet hedge. 
Morn. 49. Barberry. 
19. Purple Petunia; 50. Arch with white 
Nicotiana. Clematis. 





Do not overlook the “Combination 
8ulb and Subscription Offer” adver- 
‘sed toward the back of the mag- 


azine, 
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Peonies 


BY HOWARD E. WEED 
(In Better Flowers) 


QO* ALL perennial plants the Peony is 


one of the most popular. The old- 

fashioned red Peony—the “Piney” of 
our grandmothers—is a native of south- 
ern Europe. But other countries have 
native Peonies, the species “Browni’” be- 
ing found wild in eastern Oregon. This 
native Oregon Peony, however, is simply 
of botanical interest as it is not a flower 
worthy of cultivation. 

The improved Peonies in our gardens 
today are hybrids produced by plant 
breeding—that is, the crossing of va- 
rieties and species. This is done by plac- 
ing the pollen from one plant upon the 
stigma of another plant, saving the re- 
sulting seed and waiting seven years for 
the new plants to bloom. But few people 
care to take the trouble to breed Peonies, 
for not only does it take seven years to 
obtain blooming plants, but out of a thou- 
sand plants thus obtained one might not 
get a single one as good as those now in 
the trade. It should be remembered that 
there are now over 3000 varieties to 
which names have been given. 


As the month of June is the season of 
Peony blooms, then is the time of the 
year to make a study of varieties to 
ascertain likes and dislikes in varieties. 
There are no poor Peonies, but some va- 
rieties are better than others. So one 
should select, at this time, those varieties 
that appeal to their fancy with the idea 
of having at least a few Peonies in their 
own home yard. In making a selection 
of varieties, one must remember that the 
season begins in May with the flowering 
of the old-fashioned red. Two weeks 
after this is in flower, come the early, 
then the midseason and finally the late- 
flowering varieties. So in the selection 
of varieties, one should include varieties 
in each of these classes in order to have 
seven weeks of continuous bloom. Also 
one should include some of each of the 
single, double and Japanese varieties. 

A visit to a modern Peony garden is 
indeed a revelation to all flower lovers. 
In fact most people will stand in rev- 
erence before such beauty, one person ex- 
pressing it in these words, “I felt as if 
the gates of Heaven had opened and I 
was given a view of the glories within.” 

Peonies should only be planted during 
September and October. Far too many 
people have the mistaken idea that there 
is but one season for gardening, to in- 
clude the preparation of the soil, the 
planting of seed and the transplanting of 
plants. This is in March and April when 
we all more or less have a touch of 
“spring fever.” But some plants do not 
take kindly to transplanting in the 
Spring, for if Peonies are then taken out 
of the ground, it will be several years 
before they will bloom. So plant Peonies 
in September. In fact Mrs. Edward 
Harding in her book on the Peony says 
to plant Peonies on September first at 
nine A. M. She says she puts the time 
of day so definitely, for then people will 
remember the date better. 


Plants that have been in the ground 
for seven years or more should be divided 











and reset. In dividing an old root wash 
off the dirt with a garden hose, then 
using a large kitchen knife for dividing 
the root into several divisions each of 
which must have several eyes. 


ANY people ask why their Peonies 

do not bloom. There may be many 
reasons for this, the two main reasons 
being lack of a thorough stirring of the 
soil and the application of a fertilizer 
too rich in nitrogen. The one fertilizer 
for Peonies is bone meal applied around 
the soil in Summer. Sheep manure is 
too rich in nitrogen, causing the growth 
of too many weak stalks, not any of 
which are strong enough to produce 
flowers. A few strong flowering stalks 
are wanted, rather than a large number 
of weak stems. It is also best to cut off 
at the ground some of the weaker stems, 
thus giving the remaining ones greater 
strength. It is also advisable to remove 
the small lateral buds in the Spring in 
order that the entire strength may go 
to the terminal flower. But success with 
Peonies lies more in the stirring of the 
soil around the plants than in any one 
thing, for cultivation both aerates the 
soil and conserves the moisture. Plant 
only in the sun, covering soil over the 
eyes for a depth of two inches. 


Peonies make the most successful of 
all cut flowers. But one should know how 
to handle them. Never pick a Peony in 
the middle of a hot sunshiny day, and do 
not leave the blossoms to open in the 
field. Pick the flowers only in the cool 
of the morning and when they are still in 
bud. Place in water immediately in a 
cool place. If the buds are then 24 hours 
in opening, you have flowers that will 
keep from one to two weeks depending 
upon the variety. The longest keeper is 
the variety Reine Hortense which will 
keep for two weeks if picked in bud and 
allowed to open in a cool place. 


This leads to a consideration of va- 
rieties. In singles the most satisfactory 
variety is the Albiflora, a good red is 
Dreadnaught and a good pink is Hes- 
perus. In the Japanese varieties there is 
such a vast difference in character of the 
blooms that it is a hard matter to make 
a recommendation, but the best inex- 
pensive variety is the Titain, a pink sell- 
ing for a dollar. A more expensive vari- 
ety, but well worth the price—four dol- 
lars—is the Noonday. In the doubles, 
the old time Festiva Maxima is still hard 
to beat for an early white, while Marie 
Lemoine is a fine late white. Adolphe 
Rousseau is a very fine early red and 
Felix Crousse is a fine late red. Edulis 
superba is a favorite as an early pink, 
with Mme. Forel a fine late pink. Much 
could be said regarding varieties, but it 
is strongly recommended that all make a 
study of varieties at this time, for what 
would be a favorite variety with one is 
often not cared for by another. 

Peonies succeed on most any soil, bu: 
do their best on soils having a clay sub- 
soil. They do rather poorly on a sandy 
soil. A hard clay will produce the most 
lasting flowers. They do not require a 
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rich soil, but rather one in a good state 
of cultivation. 

The American growers are organized 
into an organization known as the Amer- 
ican Peony Society with nearly a thou- 
sand members. The first important work 
of this society 15 years ago was the gath- 
ering together at Cornell University all 
of the varieties then in the trade. After 
testing over 3000 varieties for several 
years, a report was made showing that 
many of these so-called varieties were 
merely duplicates, one nursery in Chi- 
cago having the same variety under seven 
different names. ; 

The next great work of the society 
was the publication of the Symposium 
giving a percentage rate to the various 
varieties. The first rating list has been 
further added to as new varieties are 
introduced, the aim being the publication 
of a new rating every three years. In 
most of the Peony catalogues of today 
this rating is given on all except the ex- 
tremely new varieties. This rating has 
been of great aid in discarding unde- 
sirable sorts. The society has also pub- 
lished a so-called “black list” giving the 
names of those varieties recommended 
for the discard. This has very greatly 
aided in a new standard of perfection, 
there being a gradual discarding process 
from year to year. 

In the selection of varieties from a 
catalogue, one should give attention to 
the rating of a variety. Those that rate 
below 75% should not be purchased un- 
less one has seen the bloom. Varieties 
rating above 80% can be depended upon 
as being good, while those rating above 
90% are extra good. 

In conclusion, let me say that there is 
no flower that can be grown with so little 
trouble as the Peony, hence its great 
popularity. So let all flower lovers make 
their personal selection of varieties at 
this time in some garden making a spe- 
cialty of these flowers. 





Peonies in Southern California 


While the Peony is native in a land 
where the ground freezes deep in Win- 
ter, it can be raised with moderate 
success in southern California. Nema- 
todes may eventually infest them and 
make the roots worthless, but until 
such a fate befalls, the main points 
to observe seem to be planting in at 
least half shade, avoidance of acid or 
excessive alkaline soil, and care to 
prevent any drying out through Mid- 
summer. Singles, Japs and semi- 
doubles and the early doubles are best 
used, and the Officinalis varieties 
should be tried. The Tree or Moutan 
species seem to flourish, and is un- 
doubtedly more nearly at home than 
the common or Chinensis species. The 
only wild species native to the United 
States, Brownii, is very abundant at 
various altitudes in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and grows northward almost 
to the Canadian line. But unfortu- 
nately the bloom is insignificant and 
has little if any beauty. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 





The demand for indexes has in- 


creased each year. Have you yours 
for 1927? If not, send ten cents in 
stamps. It is now ready. 


Calcium, N 
February, 19 








Dahlia Stunt 


I note your editorial in the No- 
vember FLOWER GROWER entitled 
“Blight, Stunt, Thrip, etc.” I have 
been personally studying this phe- 
nomenon in its relation to the Dahlia 
for several years and have come to 
the conclusion that Blight or Stunt is 
caused by Thrip or similar insects. 

Although I am experimenting along 
this line with the end in view of of- 
fering a definite remedy for this con- 
dition, at present I can state that 
there is only one known remedy, and 
that seems to be known to only a very 
few. If one wishes to eliminate 
Dahlia Stunt one must grow varieties 
of Dahlias that will not stunt. As 
far as my knowledge extends the 
writer is the only grower who is 
specializing in varieties of Dahlias 
that are resistant to hot weather in- 
sects. 

A partial remedy for this Stunt or 
Blight is the spraying of the plants 
with a_ solution of nicotine, com- 
mercially called Black Leaf Forty. 
We are also experimenting with Py- 
rethrum, but have not reached any 
definite conclusion regarding its value. 

Another possible factor which we 
are investigating is the influence of 
different kinds of soils in the propaga- 
tion and harboring of the insects 
which do the damage; but the only 
definite conclusion we have reached is 
this: That a Stunt is a plant which 
from some natural weakness is unable 
to resist its natural enemies and grow 
normally. Certain varieties of the 
Dahlia do not stunt even under con- 
ditions most conducive to Stunt: 
Therefore we are trying to grow only 
such varieties. 


HARLEY T. PECK, (Ohio) 


Editor’s Note:— 


Glad that my editorial referred to by 
Brother Peck has started something, and 
I hope others will take up and discuss the 
subject and tell us things which will be 
helpful, and perhaps assist at arriving at 
a useful and practical solution of the 
trouble. It often happens that some 
greenhorn outsider can offer suggestions 
which start investigation in the direction 
which produces results. 

Dahlia Stunt is a very real trouble 
which has been the cause of a vast 
amount of damage and loss. It seems 
positively necessary that it should be 
overcome in some way. Every interested 
Dahlia grower should lend a hand. 


MADISON COOPER 





Dahlia Stunt 


I WAS much interested in the article 
by Mr. French on above subject 
which you published in your Decem- 
ber issue, and I hope as he says, we 
shall be able to get at the root, both 
figuratively and demonstratively, of 


this stunt proposition. You cannot at 
present call it a disease, and as fo 
depletion of soil, I do not think that 
has anything to do with it. 

I, myself, this season moved to 
new location. As far as I could fing 
out there had never been a Dahlia 
grown there before. Yet, I had gi 
tubers of Jersey Beauty all cut from 
one clump which was perfectly healthy 
the preceding season; yet two of thege 
were absolutely of no use. They just 
grew about a foot high and then 
stopped. El Dorado was also the same, 
but along in August I dug around two 
of the latter plants and could find no 
trace of any kind of disease, so put 
them back, cutting the growth they 
had made back to the last joint. Tp 
my surprise, one of these started to 
grow and on the 22nd of September 
was a full grown plant showing buds, 

A friend of mine had a clump of 
Jesse K. Prescott given him from 
which he cut three tubers. One of 
these grew and produced prize-win 
ning blooms, and the other two wer 
stunted. Yet all from one clump. As& 
to depletion of the soil; one well 
known grower in this district has 
grown his Dahlias on the same ground 
for 12 years, yet although he has two 
acres of Dahlias, he had only four 
cases of stunt; and this season won 
the prize for largest bloom. 

I, myself, have studied this phase 
of the Dahlia and was inclined to think 
that here in California that it was 
due to the fact that we allowed our} 
tubers to remain in the ground so long § 
that they did not get the rest that is 
required by all tubers to become ma- 
tured; but after the above quoted ex- 
perience, I hardly know where we are. 
Anyway more suggestions from other 
growers would be interesting. 


CHAS. GARRITY, (Calif.) 





Cow Manure on Gardens 


Eastern truck gardeners who use| 
cow manure year after year have 
found that this practice leads to aj 
building up in the soil of an excess of 
nitrogen; causing plants to grow too 
rapidly, and a slowness in the ripen- 
ing. Consequently while this may be 
overcome by a sufficient balance of 
phosphoric acid it has also been found §j 
that applications of air-slacked lime § 
are as important to the soil as an ap- 
plication of manure. Five pounds of 
lime to 100 sq. ft. (10 feet square) is’ 
recommended, after each plowing. 


MADISON COOPER 





Do not overlook the fact that this 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER (per- 
haps not more so than other recent 
issues) is the best collection of facts, 
information, and inspiration obtain-§ 
able in magazine form. 
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Barberry Hedges from Seed 


BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, (Penna.) 


Tt Japanese Dwarf Barberry 


(Berberis thunbergii) grows per- 
fectly from seed; and in a few 
years, with plants set eight inches 
apart, produces a hedge that is a thing 
of beauty; and in seven years it will 
be four feet wide, four feet high, after 
it has been clipped, a barrier abso- 
lutely animal, fowl and boy proof. 
This Barberry is about the first 
plant to start in the garden in the 
Spring, and the blooms open before 
the weather really seems warm 
enough. Bees, prospecting hopefully 
on sunny days, will visit the tiny 
green-yellow blossoms by the myriads. 
The small rich-green leaves will push 
themselves out day by day and set the 
true garden lover’s blood tingling with 
the promise of another growing sea- 
son’s keen, immeasurable delights. 
Throughout the Summer the deep- 
green foliage is beautiful, turning to 
glowing tints of red, brown, and am- 
ber in the Fall, depending upon the 
season, the soil, and geographic loca- 
ion. In southeastern Connecticut 
ich hedges sometimes are a uniform 


deep, dark brown-red, and people go 
out of their way to admire them. If 
the soil is fertile enough to produce 
generous crops of corn or potatoes (a 
good test for any soil), and if bone 
meal has been used liberally and deeply 
when the hedge was set, the brilliantly- 
red berries will be produced in amaz- 
ing profusion and will remain bright- 
colored all Winter. After a snowfall 
the hedge will be lovelier than ever, 
with the contrasting white, red, and 
the network of tangled twigs and 
branches. The berries will remain un- 
til the plants bloom the following 
Spring, unless wild Birds and Rabbits 
are driven to them by hunger. 


Many householders are replacing 
their winterkilled Evergreens with 
Barberry, for it is absolutely hardy. 
Cold winds and zero temperatures do 
not injure it, nor do the more dis- 
astrous sunny days of Winter hurt it. 
Artistic-minded housekeepers cut 
berry-laden sprays for Thanksgiving 
decoration, and for Christmas, blend- 
ing them with Sea Lavender (Statice), 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens), 
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Chinese Lanterns (Physalis fran- 
cheti), and with sprays of Pine and 
Hemlock. The berries will keep their 
color in the house all Winter, without 
being set in water, affording a bril- 
liantly effective color bouquet. 

Two-year and three-year, trans- 
planted, Barberry plants sell for 25c 
each, retail. Why not grow them from 
seed, and supply yourself and your 
neighbors. A very pleasant sideline 
income is possible. 

The tall, six-foot variety of Bar- 
berry is the one that harbors the wheat 
rust, and its culture is forbidden by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The dwarf Japanese variety is rust- 
proof and immune. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are sold annually 
for hedges, and other ornamental gar- 
den planting. 


6 ven seed is layered in sand in cool, 
dry storage by nurserymen, put up 
in packets in early Spring. Growers 
will sell it any time after it has been 


harvested in late Autumn, in 25c 
packets. 
Agricultural College experiments 


have proven that Barberry seed is best 
matured by being subjected to con- 
siderable variations in temperature. 
Nature does this for the grower if he 

















Given rich soil, sunny location, Barberries produce a 
profusion of brilliant red berries, that remain on the 
plants until Spring. The sprays of berries make charming 
bits of color for vases in the Winter, requiring no water 


to keep bright until Spring. 


hedge is beautiful at all seasons. 


p Bittersweet and Sea Lav- 
ender (Statice) can be added to the vases. 


A Barberry 





Barberry plants from seed ;—smaller one, at end of its 
first Summer, eight months from seed sowing. 
plant, at end of its second Summer. Note the network of 
roots, designed to feed such vigorous growing shrubs. 
Given room enough, a specimen bush, the product of one 
seed, in ten years will make a bush four feet high and 


Larger 


four feet wide, after pruning. 
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waits until after several sharp frosts 
before harvesting. If the seed is 
stored too dry it will sprout poorly in 
the Spring. The amateur cannot do 
better than to buy his seed in the late 
Fall or early Winter, or obtain some 
as a gift or as an exchange from a 
neighbor, and bury it. 

Punch a dozen nail holes in a tomato 
can, or better still in a cocoa tin, that 
has a lid. Mix the seed with clean 
dry sand, that from the street will do. 
Fasten a wire to the can and bury 
just about at frost limit below the 
surface in some convenient corner of 
the garden. Fasten the upper end of 
wire to a stake, to facilitate digging 
and finding in the Spring. As soon, 
just as soon, as the ground can be 
worked in the Spring, before Peas are 
planted if possible, sow the seed in a 
well-prepared soil. The seed will be 
moist, perhaps slightly swollen, and 
will nearly all sprout if the soil is well- 
firmed over them, planting at about 
one inch depth. Cold and frosts will 
hurt neither seed nor seedlings. 


If your garden neighbor is to supply 
the seed by all means secure it just 
before hard frosts close up the soil. 
Rub the seeds between your hands in 
a large basin of water, changing the 
water a few times, and the pulp will 
be easily removed from the hard wood- 
like seeds. Spread out the seeds till 
dry enough to mix with sand, and then 
pack and bury them. 


Barberry seedlings transplant read- 
ily, and have fine root systems. There- 
fore the seed can be sown in rows or 
beds in the Spring, to be transplanted 
the following Spring. Scatter the seed 
more or less like Peas, letting them 
fall as nearly three inches apart as 
may be. The seedlings will range from 
six to ten inches high by Fall. Care- 
ful cultivation should be given, need- 
less to say, as with any crop. Instead 
of in a bed or a thickly sown row, the 
seed may be sown in a long single row 
in the Spring, on the line of the hoped- 
for hedge, thinning the plants the fol- 
lowing’ Spring, and transplanting the 
extra plants to a point further on. 


The beautiful new crimson Japanese 
Barberry, (Berberis thunbergii atro- 
purpurea), is an offspring of the 
green-leaved variety, and sells now for 
seventy-five cents and upwards per 
plant. The foliage is a rich, lustrous 
bronze-red, deepening in color and 
gorgeousness as Summer advances, be- 
coming vivid orange, scarlet and red 
in the Autumn. This variety should 
be planted in full sunlight, to obtain 
the most brilliant colorings. The 
green-leaved sort will endure partial 
shade, although it, too, prefers full 
sunshine, and grows most sturdy when 
it has a full sun position, but it will do 
well in partial shade. The new variety 
produces crimson berries abundantly, 
and these fruits can be planted and 
the seedlings are true to the parent 
in beauty. 

In establishing a Barberry hedge, 
and any other shrubbery for that 
matter, it should be remembered that 
it is a more or less permanent fixture, 
and that soil treatment as to mechan- 
ical fitness, content of fertilizer, can 
be perfectly accomplished before plant- 
ing, but with much difficulty after- 
wards. Barberry roots are exceed- 
ingly abundant, and will go deeply into 
the soil if possible. A trench fifteen 
inches deep, and as wide, is the least 
that you can do, all top soil, and gen- 
erously supplied with bone meal, 
coarse-ground if possible. If a horse 
or a cow survives this motor-age 
within a hundred miles of you add 
stable manure, and your hedge will do 
you proud. 





Japanese Calendars do 
Missionary Work 


Allow me to thank you for the 
Japanese calendars. They are most 
attractive. I hung the larger one in 
the dispensary where from 70 to 90 
girls come to see me daily. Their ex- 
clamations of delight in the calendar 
would interest you. It seems to me a 
good thing to let you know of this bit 
of “home missionary work” which you 
have done, all unconsciously. 

HALLOWELL, Maine 


Calcium, 
February, iy 
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Homemade Wardian Case 


HE Wardian Case illustrated 

made from a large Seed Pan andg 
Bell Glass. Heat is not necessary, bit 
with it many tropical plants can 
grown to perfection if the soil can hk 
warmed in Winter. Heat is produca® 
by fitting an electric light bub 
through the drainage hole of the pan, 
A, and cementing it firmly in place 
A four-inch pot covers the bulb, and 
is also firmly cemented to the bottom 
of pan, so no moisture can escape. 

Peat is used for filling the pan, and 
when ready this can be planted with 
choice tropical foliage plants, such a 
Crotons, Draceana, and the man® 
other choice tropical Mosses and 
Ferns. 

The Nepenthes or Pitcher Plants 
could also be grown this way. Cover 
with the glass cloche after well-water- 
ing, and it will require very little at- 
tention as it makes its own atmos 
phere by evaporation; and the plants 
will grow to perfection if the heat is 
turned on for a short time every day, 
to warm up the soil. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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View from the home plate across The Flower Grower Athletic Field Baseball 
Diamond, with the new $15,000 District Schoolhouse behind the clump of trees 


These views incidentally give an idea of the rural home surroundings of THE FLOWER GROWER, as they 


appeared on a very dull and grey November day. 


The 5-acre field comprising The Flower Grower 


Athletic Field is about one-fourth mile (cross-lots), from our office building shown in the October issue. 
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Seasonable Work for February 


INISH pruning all fruit trees and 
Feetrats this month. Many shrubs 

flower best on the new wood, and 
runed by renewal. This consists 
of cutting out the old wood, and train- 
n the new, as illustrated. Weigela, 


are P 
ing i 


DIELYTRA 


ROOT CUTTINGS 
OF RUBBER 
PLANTS, AND 
S RUBS ,1N 


Deutzia, and most of the Spiraeas are 


pruned by renewal, 


Cuttings of many shrubs can be 
rooted under glass if taken this month, 
and placed in the hotbed. Some cut- 
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BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


S 1S A GOOD PLANT 
FOR THE Wi 


Divide 
TUBERS. 





tings will root in a bottle of water 
in the house. 

Hotbeds are started this month for 
early flowers and vegetables. 
dragons should be sown early to get 
strong plants for planting out in May. 


Snap- 


The first or second week in February 
is a good time to sow. 

In Oregon, Washington, and B. C., 
Snowdrops, Crocus, and other bulbs 
will be showing through the ground 


and some of these can be lifted, and 
potted for the house. 

Dielytra spectabillis, and Lily-of- 
the-Valley roots, potted now, will also 
make good house plants. Nearly all 
the hardy Primulas are good for 
house plants, and where grown can 
be lifted and potted this month. 

Hydrangea cuttings are rooted this 
month, in wet sand or water. 

In Oregon, Washington, and parts 
of B. C., sow early Peas, Radishes, 
Parsnips, Lettuce, early Carrots, early 
Turnips, Potatoes and Sweet Peas. 


In the Northern States, Rhubarb 
and Asparagus can be forced outside 
by covering with boxes and hot ma- 
nure; and in the South this is the best 
time to plant Fruit trees, Grapevines, 
and Berry bushes. 





Cultivating with the Rake 


There are many uses for the garden 
Rake, but one which is not often 
thought of is the keeping of the 
ground mellow after the plants have 
come up. For this purpose, a Rake 
can often be used to much better ad- 
vantage than a hoe. 


When plants are very small the Rake 
may be drawn right over the rows, 
using care to let these come between 
the teeth. This will loosen up the soil 
and destroy the weeds without seri- 
ously hurting the plants. After the 
plants have become too large for such 
treatment, you may still use the Rake 
by drawing it along between the rows, 
pressing on hard enough to break up 
the crust on top of the ground and to 
pull out the weeds. In this way you 
can get over a flower or vegetable bed 
very much faster than with a hoe and 
the result will be almost as good. 


ESTHER REEKS, (Colo.) 














The Flower Grower Athletic Field Baseball Diamond 


View from the back of first base position, looking toward the Union Church with 
cemetery in the background. Our new Tarvia road may be seen in the background 


Note the pump back of players’ bench. The sandy soil here is underlaid with an impervious strata which makes pure drink- 
ing water available with a driven well. This well was put down by two men in less than two hours’ time ready for use. 


(See editorial note in this issue.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 


“Chasing Peanuts” 


T DIFFERENT times and in different ways, my 
friends write me appreciative letters about my 
work with THE FLOWER GROWER; and many of 
them are decidedly helpful and inspiring. The most 
recent letter of this kind which has come to hand 
also accuses me of “chasing peanuts,” but this is not 
the first time that I have been so accused, although 
it may not have been called by that name. My friends 
are mostly hard-headed, experienced and successful 
individuals who know, or ought to know, what they 
are talking about. But I want to drop a few remarks 
on this subject for consideration. 


Chasing peanuts, as the term is used above, means 
the applying of one’s energy to the doing of the com- 
mon details which should be done by employees. Now 
that is all right as a theory. It is admitted that a man 
of 60 knows a lot of things that cannot possibly be 
known by a person of half that age or less, and the 
“big boss” who does or tries to do all of the little 
. things that ought to be done by his subordinates is 
admittedly a bad manager and is bound to fall short 
of making the success which he could make, did he 
use a little better judgment in the distribution of the 
work of the institution. 


ADMITTING all this, there is still another point 

which is equally or more important. The ability 
to write for publication in a really helpful way comes 
from experience. Many attempt writing who are 
qualified well enough from a literary standpoint and 
from an education in books, but how can any person 
write things of really helpful value, who has not had 
experience in the common things of life? That is 
where many writers fail miserably. They assume 
that because they have qualified themselves by a com- 
plete course of study in their particular line, that they 
can undertake important writings. Not so! It is 
experience that makes literary effort valuable. Noth- 
ing can take the place of experience. 


But we all have experience, you say? Yes, we all 
have experience, but most people want to make too 
rapid progress, and when they graduate from one 
class to another they really forget the work of the 
lower grades, thinking that their minds are superior 
to even a thought of primary activities. Writing 
helpful things for others to read can only come from 
understanding the hopes and fears, and the aspira- 
tions and ideals of the average citizen. To write 
helpful thoughts for others, one must keep continu- 
ally in touch with the common things of life. Most 


writers as they gain success, at the same time aq. 
vance themselves into the supposedly higher atmos. 
phere of life and lose touch with the true living. 


ND so we come back to the original thought of 

“chasing peanuts.” Readers of THE FLOwnzg 
GROWER have perhaps wondered why it is that I do 
not hesitate to throw out at least a few thoughts on 
almost any subject of human interest and activity, 
Here is the reason: My 60 years on earth have coy. 
ered almost the widest field imaginable; and these 69 
years have also been about as strenuous as could wel] 
be imagined. I expect to continue in the same way to 
the end of my natural life, and if my friends call this 
“chasing peanuts,” I am glad to have them do go, 
But to ME, it seems like common sense and a well. 
balanced life. 


And another thought is that as we are placed on 
earth to get the greatest variety of experiences we 
can, it seems foolish for any man to specialize and 
neglect the common things which come to the average 
individual from day to day. 


Think it over friends, and apply it to your own 
case. Don’t imagine that you are too good to do com. 
mon work. No man ever reaches that stage. The& 
common things of life are far more important in 
their way than the so-called higher things of life 
The person who cannot appreciate and understand 
the common things of life, cannot possibly appreciate 
the things which are above these common things. 


MADISON COOPER 





Arson is More than a Mere Crime 


HE fire insurance people regard what they call the 

“moral hazard” as a very important factor in the 
cause of the tremendous fire loss which we, as pre 
mium payers, are asked to make good each year. The 
term moral hazard, as here applied, refers to a weak- 
ness of human nature which wants to make personal 
gain, regardless of consequences ;—thus incendiary 
fires become a huge factor in the establishing of in- 
surance rates, which we all pay directly or indirectly. 


But the purport of this brief sketch relates not 
only to the law of cause and effect in the fire insur 
ance business, but is rather to point out that any 
person guilty of setting fire to buildings is more that 
a mere criminal in the eyes of the law;—such 4 
person is a criminal against humanity in general, 
because the wiping out or erasing of human effort, 
in the form of buildings or other property, means a 
= mankind, and such loss can never be made 
good. 


The same thought, if carried further, points out 
that any person who is guilty of destroying any kind 
of property or natural resources, (whether or nd 
the result of human labor,) which may be beneficial 
to mankind, is a criminal against humanity, whethe 
such act is covered by our man-made laws or not. 

We should all bear in mind that values of all kinds 
are the common heritage of all; and, therefore, nd 
person has a right to destroy values, even though 
he is the ostensible owner of same according to la¥. 


Rather a finely-spun theory, perhaps you will saj, 
but I just leave the thought with you for study. Se 
what you can make of it. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Radio vs. Printed Page 


ARCONI, the inventor of wireless communica- 
M tion, has some interesting thoughts about the 

printed page as against the radio; and although 
he refers directly to the newspaper, what he says 
would apply as well to any publication; or a book for 
that matter. Here is what he says: 

“The newspaper has this distinct advantage: It 
is a record. You cannot paste radio announcements 
in a scrapbook; newspapers put the news down in 
black and white. 

“Of course, the radio has its advantages. A radio 
impulse can travel around the world in one-seventh of 
a second, and news can be transmitted almost in- 
stantanteously.” 


Now that shows pretty good sense on Marconi’s 
part. He admits the limitations of the radio. Those 
who have lost their sense of proportion about the 
radio may well ponder on what Marconi says. The 
printed page remains supreme; and it is not likely 
to have a competitor for many years. 

And it might be pointed out in this connection that 
the radio is a very uncertain proposition at the pres- 
ent time and no definite hope for greater depend- 
ability is held out to us for the immediate future. 
When the radio is working good, it is good, but when 
it is working bad, it is worse than useless. Personally, 
the Editor is no radio fan, nor does he see the tre- 
mendous advantages that some see in it. The radio 
programs are decidedly against his liking for the 
most part. But then, this Editor always purposely 
keeps himself about ten years behind the times. He 
did not have a bicycle until they began to be a back 
number; he did not have an automobile until war- 
time conditions forced one on him to economize his 
time; and he would have no radio except that the 
youngest son is somewhat of a fan, and Mrs. Editor 
is not far behind. But they turn it off on my request 
when I get ready to pass into the land of dreams for 
the night. 


But I would not have it thought that I am talking 
against the radio. It is really a wonderful in- 
stitution and has accomplished much useful work, 
but its advantages should not be magnified to the 
disadvantage of other methods of the transfer of 
thought. The printed page has held its supremacy 
since the invention of printing, and it is likely to hold 
it at least during the lifetime of even the younger 
generation now on earth. The man who speaks 
through the printed page has an attentive and an 
analytical audience which the radio can never attain. 
One can read at one’s leisure and digest what he 
reads as he will. What he gets from the radio is 
mostly in jazz style, and on the run, and one may 
grasp but little of it. It is really more entertaining 
than educational. 


And the worst has not been told: The radio, 
bolstered by the moving picture shows, are creating 
a condition of mind on the part of the public which is 
decidedly to its detriment. People want everything 
PRE-DIGESTED. They do not want to work for 
what they get. And when they are entertained by 
the radio, the more program they can get in an eve- 
ning, the better they seem pleased. Permanent ma- 
terial is becoming distasteful to them. They read as 
they run, figuratively and literally; and these influ- 
ences, however caused, are decidedly to the detriment 
of the human race. The great mass of mankind is 
being educated in a superficial way which is no educa- 
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tion at all, nor does it make for the permanent de- 
velopment of the individual. 

But I am not comparing present times with the 
past and it may be that our young people are better 
educated and are making more rapid progress than 
past generations. I wonder! 


Think it over and see what you can make of it. 
It is not necessary to arrive at exact results. In fact, 
about all we can do is to determine tendencies and if 
we can do that, we accomplish much. 


MADISON COOPER 





Information in the Advertising Pages 


READERS of this magazine should remember that 

the advertising columns are as valuable in their 
way as its reading pages. Most readers understand 
this, but there are a few who do not. Many requests 
come to hand for information as to where seeds, bulbs 
or plants may be had, when the very information they 
want may readily be found in the advertising pages. 
This is not complimentary to the intelligence of read- 
ers asking such questions, and incidentally it is de- 
eidedly unfair to the Editor to be compelled to answer 
requests on subjects which are answered in every 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


While some magazines maintain what they call a 
reader’s service department, which will undertake to 
tell where anything whatever can be purchased, this 
is not a true function of any publication; and while, 
as Editor of this magazine I am pleased to lend a 
hand in any way I can toward the securing and dis- 
seminating of information, it should not be assumed 
that questions which are answered by the advertising 
columns of this publication will get the personal at- 
tention and the personal advice of the Editor. 

Therefore, friends, be reasonable and put yourself 
in the Editor’s place. His is a difficult job at best. 
Questions to get proper attention should be on sub- 
jects which are of general interest. Questions of in- 
terest only to the inquirer will be answered when 
possible, individually, but necessarily they cannot 
have the same attention that questions of general 
interest secure. 


MADISON COOPER 





If This Be All 


If this be all, and when we die, we die, 
Then life is but a wanton, monstrous lie; 

And of the hapless creatures that draw breath 
We, who seem flower and crown, rank far below 
The least of living things that does not know 

The dread of loss, the certainty of death. 


If pain and sorrow are without a scheme, 
Dealt out by chance, then like an evil dream 
Of some dark fiend, this smiling, gracious earth; 
If we that hunger never shall be filled, 
The sooner that our empty hearts are stilled 
The better for them and their aching dearth. 


Yet close, I feel, there wraps us all around 
Some mighty force, some mystery profound, 

And, through my doubts and ignorance, I trust 
The power that bound with laws the moon and tide, 
And hung the stars in heavenly spaces wide, 

Must, by their witness, be both wise and just. 

MILDRED HOWELLS, (In North American Review) 
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Maiming Wild Flowering Shrubs 


= so much of the great outdoors populated with 
forest trees and flowering shrubs, Americans have 
generally grown up with the erroneous impression that all 
the wild flowering shrubs are theirs if they are willing to 
expend the effort of snapping the branches from the trees. 

After months of a dead-looking earth, humanity awak- 
ens in Springtime with an impatient soul that craves the 
sight of green vegetation and’ beautiful flowers, as strongly 
as the horse or cow craves a mouthful of green grass. This 
desire for natural creations, unless properly curbed, makes 
a savage of every flower lover, and causes him to commit 
crimes against the vegetable kingdom for which he would 
be sent to prison for a term of years for committing the 
same offense in the animal kingdom. And, there is prac- 
tically no difference between the degrees of cruelty or 
crimes committed, save we have laws that protect animal 
life from such savage treatment. 


In making the earth and its inhabitants, one of the 
chief aims of the Creator was beauty. There is nothing 
from the smallest to the largest creation but what has 
somewhere an artistic touch of the Creator’s hand. 

The average person lets his joyful emotions in Spring- 
time run away with his better judgment, and in trying 
hastily to satisfy his esthetic appetite, he unconsciously be- 
comes a floral criminal, and plunders the roadside, the glen, 
the hillside, or the meadow with no thought of future years 
or future generations. 

If a man should go into one of our public libraries and 
tear the leaves and illustrations from the books that he 
liked best, he would wake up to find himself behind the 
bars of some prison. The great outdoors is one of the 
world’s greatest libraries, containing the masterpieces of 
literature,—the only books that God ever wrote without 
calling mankind to his assistance. Every time we permit 
the unnecessary removal of a wild floral page we have let 
the original copies be mutilated and it may take Nature 
years to re-print a duplicate edition, or mayhap the sheet 
may be removed forever. 

I am thoroughly convinced that trees and plants can 
feel, and they doubtless can sense pain and pleasure. Hence 
when their bodies and branches are uselessly mutilated, 
they become maimed in much the same manner that we 
make crippled men and children. Therefore, it is the 
worst kind of torture for the shrub to break it; it is also 
a torture to the sight of those who believe in wild flower 
protection; it is inflicting torturous pains to future genera- 
tions of people. 


The queer thing about the maiming of Wild Flowers is 
that the person who thoughtlessly injures a flowering 
shrub, would not think of capturing a Bird and picking it, 
and then turning it loose to flounder about in the woods 
in its naked and helpless condition. He would shrink 
from the thoughts of trapping a Raccoon or Squirrel and 
cutting off its tail and legs and then releasing it in the 
forest; and yet when we break the branches of a Dogwood 
tree, a Mountain Laurel, a Rhododendron, a Wild Honey- 
suckle, or other flowering shrub unnecessarily we do 
precisely this cruel thing, and leave a permanently-de- 
formed, ugly, and maimed body of a once handsome and 
graceful creation, to struggle on in its crippled condition. 

The transplanting of Dogwoods and other native flow- 
ering shrubs to the lawn should be encouraged, which if 
practiced generally would have the wholesome effect of 
satisfying this early spring craving for Wild Flowers 
before the human vandals reach the haunts of those 
growing in the wilds. 

There is but one proper time to pluck a Wild Flower 
from a shrub, and that is when it may be used to assuage 
grief, cheer the sick or save life. At such a time the tree 
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falls into the rank and file of every man to whom the 
Galilean said, “Greater love hath no man than this, thg 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Religion, Natural and Otherwise 


ig IS a source of disappointment to me that there igs jp 
existence so little of the tolerance Mr. Cooper so ofte 
refers to. The unreligious Nature lover is in a much 
better position to sympathize with and understand the re 
ligious zealot than is the modern Christian whose religion 
has been revised and altered and recut until it is litth 
more than a home-made hybrid, and but for the uncom, 
promising: attitude of the religionist, he and the pantheig 
might walk together in prefect amity. : 


By nature a poet and mystic, the pantheist is vey 
familiar with the transports of rapture to which the re 
ligionist is subject. He has them, too. The princip, 
difference is that the religionist worships a sentient entity 
while the pantheist just gives way to feelings that haj 
their birth in the cradle of the race. It is to be deplorej 
that the religious zealot will accept nothing less tha 
abject, unconditional surrender to his views; something 


that no person capable of entertaining a sincere convictioi= 


can do. 

The pantheist is very rarely articulate on the subje¢ 
of religion, for the same reason that a man with a naggin 
wife rarely speaks. Both dread the rukus that is alway 
on tap. The unreligious Nature lover has no rights tha 
are respected. Anybody claiming Christianity may tal 
anywhere, any time, but if the pantheist opens his mouth 
the gavel begins to pound and he is declared out of order 
unethical and indelicate. He presents the case of a ma 
who must tip-toe regarding the other fellow’s belief, whik 
he is scalped and tomahawked as regards his own. 


Very few Nature lovers have any quarrel with th 


other fellow’s religious views. They are content to accori 


every man the right to his opinion. The thing they cannd 


understand is that on the rare occasions when they ap 
proach the subject they are assailed with scowls an 
“sh-h-h-h!”’ as if they were about to declare themselve 
in favor of intermarriage between Nordics and Africans 
or some subject equally taboo. Consistency, thou art 
jewel; yea, verily, thou art a peck of jewels! 


When a man spends his life working with natu 


phenomena and tracing out the reason for things, as fa 


as that is possible; when he sees the unwritten histo 
of humanity unfolded in the growing embryo; the surviv 
of the strong, regardless of their moral right to live, a1 
the death of the weak merely because they are not physi 
cally strong enough to survive; he cannot escape certai 
conclusions. It is not a case of delinquency on his pa 

it is forced on him. It was forced on Burroughs al 
Burbank, men otherwise blameless, yet the highest tribut 
the religiously inclined can pay such great men is to sq 
that they were not sincere. 


My mother’s sister, a Protestant, married a Catholi 
My maternal grandmother lived with them. The man W 
in the position of the unreligious Nature lover—he stud 
ously avoided the subject of religion, knowing himself t 
be in the camp of the enemy. On one occasion the subjet 
was raised (by my grandmother) during a meal. I was 
child but I felt for him and remarked that it was as nat 
for the Mohammedan or the Buddhist or the Confuciani 
to believe in what he was taught as for us to do the sail 
thing. My grandmother, who was born south, replied 
“Thar’s the Bible! Can’t they read it and see!” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The Old Songs 


7 FLOWER GROWER is fortunate in having so many 
readers who have escaped cardiac ossification. You just 
ought to see the stack of letters containing one or another 
version of these old play-songs; a great many of them from 
actively-engaged professional and business men. Don’t 
tell me the human heart has been replaced by a compact 
adding machine! That is true in a few instances, but 
thank goodness the majority of us can still do something 
besides calculate profits and drink bootleg “licker.” 


Brother, did you ever march around a circle, shame- 
facedly holding the hand of a prissy little pig-tail who 
chewed “wax” and punctuated her singing with the move- 
ment of her jaws? If you didn’t, may the Lord have mercy 
on your soul, for you are poor indeed. If you can recall 
the airs of these old songs, and can sing them to yourself 
without feeling kinda fainty ’n’ ever’thing, you are a tough, 
ungodly old bird and ought to be sentenced to Washington, 
D. C., for life. 


It is necessary to ignore grammar for the sake of 
rhythm and literalness. 


MARCHING ’ROUND THE LEVEE 
We’re marching ’round the levee, 
We’re marching ’round the levee, 
We’re marching ’round the levee, 
For we have gained the day. 


Go in and out the window, etc. 
Go forth and meet your lover, etc. 
I measure my love to show you, etc. 
I kneel because I love you, ete. 
One kiss before I leave you, etc. 


CHOOSE YOUR LOVER 


King William was King Jameses son; 
From the royal race he run. 

He wore a star upon his breast, 

That pointed away to the cuckoo’s nest. 


Go look to the east, go look to the west, 

Go choose the one that you love best. 

If she’s (or he’s) not here to take her (or his) part, 
Go choose another with all your heart. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
As sure as the grass grows in the field; 
Then rise again unto your feet 

And kiss the one you love so sweet. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Onions in the Balanced Ration 


HE fragrant Onion is, with some, a much-de- 
"[ spised food; but my fastidious and epicurean 

friends should appreciate the place of the Onion 
in the human diet. Many people who think they 
“cannot eat Onions” may do so if satisfied with a 
moderate helping. A bit of personal experience may 
be interesting. 

Late last Fall, I realized that there was some de- 
ficiency in my ration. What it was I could not for 
a time figure out; but I knew that a lack of balance 
existed. One night, on returning from the office, 
where it is customary for me to put in an hour or two 
on extra or special work each evening, I asked Mrs. 
Editor if she had any raw Onions in the house, and, 
on being answered in the affirmative, asked her to 
peel and thinly slice a smallish white one. Treated 
with vinegar and pepper, and salt in plenty, this was 
made into a hard-bread onion sandwich which I de- 
voured eagerly before retiring for the night. As I 
claim no superdigestion, (indeed, my digestion has 
been defective since childhood,) it may be seen that 
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raw Onions in moderate quantities are not likely to 
harm weak stomachs, if not taken in too large doses. 
Anyway, it furnished just the balance I needed, and 
this brought about a real appreciation of the true 
place of the plebian raw Onion. 


People who live to an age upwards of 50 and find 
a lack of balance in their rations should do a bit of 
studying in connection with their own case as I have 
done. They may not need Onions, but something else. 


THe National Geographic magazine relates that 

Captain Cook, of the famous Cook voyages of dis- 
coveries, on his first voyage, had foresight enough to 
stock up with Onions which he compelled his crew to 
eat, much to their disgust. But he avoided scurvy, 
that dread shipboard disease of a restricted and un- 
balanced diet. 


I am not going to draw any further lessons from 
what is said above, nor suggest that Onions kill 
germs, etc., as I don’t know how these things operate; 
nor do I care; but I do know that each individual has 
all of the necessary elements of a decidedly interest- 
ing study in figuring out a balanced ration for him- 
self. All that is necessary is observation. It is not 
always easy to ascertain just what is actually needed 
in a balanced ration. Appetite, to an extent, is a 
guide, but only to a very small extent. Observation 
of the effect of different classes of food on the indi- 
vidual is much more likely to point the right course, 
and tell what is needed,—not merely for our sus- 
tenance, but for our continued good health and ac- 


tivity. MADISON COOPER 





Appreciation from the Trade 


The president of a concern in the State of Washington, 
doing a general nursery and seed business and which has 
40,000 sq. ft. of greenhouses, in sending his own renewal 
plus a new subscription writes as follows: 

“We consider THE FLOWER GROWER the best magazine 
of its kind published. Our help and clerks say it is just 
the thing, and it helps solve many inquiries for customers 
who come continually to us with their troubles regarding 
plants, shrubs and gardens.” 

This is a rather handsome tribute to the real value of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and is the form of blanket indorse- 
ment, in that it comes from the head of a concern doing 
an extensive floral business and refers to the value of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to customers. : 

While a compilation of the number of professioral 
florists who are subscribers has not been made, it is a 
large one, and it is noticeable that they renew promptly 
at expiration. 





The Harp of Life 


If we’d produce those harmonies which bless, 

These five strings must be on the harp of life: 
Love, vision, purity, unselfishness, fatal 
Sincerity; for out of these no strife 9g 8 
Or discord comes to make, iow 
A heart lament or ache, > 


Provided—they are kept in perfect tune, 

And played for those who have an open ear, 
For those who make conclusions not too soon 
But wait the finished melodies to hear. 


JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Little Stories from Life 


onoeseneneasenenscsens. 





AMONG my private collection of saints is Betty, an 
Airedale bitch. When I got her, as a half-grown pup, 
she knew little of anything except to eat when she could 
get it and fight every time the opportunity offered. When 
she arrived at the express office I received notice to come 
and get “this Dog. We can’t even lift the crate 
without being bitten.” 

I took her home and began trying to get past her guard. 
The second day I had her swallowing and snorting when I 
patted her head, and I knew she was my Dog. The next 
step was to teach her something,—anything,—for all she 
knew was the instinct she was born with. The shortest 
route was to appeal to the dog-love of harrying something, 
and for this purpose I pressed into service a wise and 
capable old Cat. No pup ever lived that could get past 
her claws, and, what was better, she was ‘not afraid of 
any Dog—just disgusted. With the aid of the Cat I soon 
taught her the meaning of “Git ’im!” though she never 
really put mouth on the Cat. 

She became, in a short time, a faultless guard of the 
house and of everything she knew belonged to me. She 
flattered my vanity by making of my every word or gesture 
an irrevocable law. One night she lunged into some weeds 
near the house and killed a Cotton-mouth Moccasin. I get 
a little wet-eyed yet when I think of the head she carried 
for a week afterward. She missed death by a gnat’s 
bristle. 

The last time I saw her she stood on the front porch 
watching me out of sight and out of her life. She wanted 
to go with me but knew no such thing as disobedience. She 
had, at the time, a litter of young puppies—too young to 
ship—and I left her with a relative, to be shipped to me 
as soon as the puppies were able to travel. She died with 
black-tongue before that time arrived. 

I am probably an old fool, but I still get touchy when 
I think of what her last moments probably were, deprived 
of the presence of the unworthy human she so abjectly 
worshipped. She could not know how or why; she could 
only die as. uncomplainingly as she had lived. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Teach Gardening to the Young 


K 7HEN the very happiest season of the whole year 
opens up, and the good brown soil is softened and 
renewed after the storms of the Winter, and is 

ready to work once more, do let the youngsters help. 

Show them how to dig and delve along with you. Teach 

them your garden lore and lessons of the growing things 


that will stay with them all their lives. The children get 
some of this in school, but nothing like the practical details 
taught in the home atmosphere and by the home folks. 


I remember a certain little girl, and have known her 
every since, and how she used to visit a dear old neigh- 
borhood lady who always seemed to understand and know 
a great deal about Birds, Flowers and Children. They 
were all her welcome guests, and her sweet personality 
ang knowledge of the best things of life, were a blessing 
to all who came to see her. 

One day, in early Spring, after the little girl had spent 
many happy hours in visiting this dear person and was 
ready to return to her own home, the old lady slipped out 
of the room and returned with a small package done up 
in a bit of much worn and wrinkled wrapping paper. The 
child’s eyes grew big and bright as the parcel was un- 
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folded, and a mass of fuzz, with just_a trace of pink ang 
blue colors, came into view. 

“Now, my dear, these are seeds of ‘Chiny Asters,’ such 
pretty flowers, and I am going to divide with you so yoy 
can have a bed of them, too!” So she pinched out a 
portion of the fuzzy stuff, and after carefully wrapping 
it in a piece of the wrinkled paper, gave it to the child 
who trotted along home just bubbling over with joy and 
anticipation of the lovely flowers she was to have. Of 
course, mother helped and showed her how to fix the bed 
out behind the woodshed, where the “chip dirt” was soft 
and rich, and to sow the “Chiny Asters”; and that was the 
little girl’s very first flower bed. ; 

Needless to say, those seeds were full of life and made 
husky plants. The child pulled the weeds, and whenever 
the “Chiny Asters” were getting too dry, a tiny tow-headed 
girl could be seen carrying water in a small pail for their 
refreshment. 

Then the flowers bloomed in fluffy pinks, whites and 
blues, and the little one loved them; and ever after that, 
as the seasons come and go, she always has a garden. 


So, give the youngsters a patch of their very own, and 
easily-grown seeds at first, such as Marigolds, Sweet Peas, 
Zinnias, Posy Beans, Morning Glories, and Bachelor But- 
tons. Show them just how to make the soil fine and mellow 
and the spacing and depth for the seed sowing. Then let 
them do it. Teach them to know flowers from weeds, and 
to keep their little gardens cultivated and tidy. Small 
tools for children can be bought cheaply and will add 
greatly to their interest in gardening. 

Let them also help with the potted plants, the window 
and porch boxes. Show them how to divide plants, and 
about starting them from cuttings. 

All this time the children are happily busy and acquir- 
ing knowledge that will be of great interest and value to 
them throughout their entire lives. 

Mary C. SHAW 





The Vision of Youth 


After you had been away from your home town 
for a few years, and returned for a visit, what was 
the chief change that impressed you? I can answer 
that question for you because I well remember my 
own experience. 

The editor of one of my exchanges tells about his 
return to Holland after an absence of more than 50 
years, and his impressions of what he found. But 
one does not need to be away from the old home for 
50 years to have those same impressions duplicated. 


I left home when in my 18th year, and returned 
after traveling about rather extensively for only ten 
years and here is what I found: Everything was 
smaller; the old home, the old schoolhouse, and the 
village stores, churches, houses and even the trees 
were almost insignificant-looking; and distances were 
much shorter; but of course the old town had not 
changed in the few years, it was only the enlarged 
vision from youth to manhood, and the enlarged 
vision given by extensive traveling. 

But I hasten to say that I did not, like some people 


who tell of home coming, feel above my surround- 


ings; nor did I have any “lump in the throat,” or 
“sinking at the heart,” as I neared the old home. In- 
deed, it was inspiring and exhilarating, and it has 
always been a pleasure to me to visit the old scenes, 


and the fact that I am now located within two miles J 


of my farm birthplace and within five miles of my 
home-town village is a pride and a satisfaction. 


MADISON COOPER 
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FAITH—Theme of the Howells Poem 


THE HOWELLS’ poem in this issue, reprinted by 
permission from the North American Review, is 
worthy of our careful study. It touches the most 
intimate theme that can engage our attention,—the 
relation of man to the universe. And who has not 
felt the Mighty Force referred to in the last verse of 
this poem sometime in his life? One who has not 
felt this Force, has not stopped to think about it. If 
you who read this, have not felt it, just take a day off 
and think it over. Some people are living at such a 
rapid pace that they do not even stop and take stock 
of themselves. It is wise that we should ponder our 
own position in the scheme of things. And those 
who do so ponder are the most ready to believe in and 
have faith in the “Mighty Force.” 

It is not given us to understand these things in 
detail and to analyze them in terms of human ap- 
praisal. When we are sufficiently advanced, the Un- 
known will be opened to us. We must learn the 
primary lessons before we take up advanced work, 
and those who are critical of the fact that they are 
not allowed to know of The Beyond, are unreasonable, 
impatient and lack the balanced viewpoint so often 
referred to in this department. 

Everything has a purpose even though we cannot 
understand that purpose. Agnostics who condemn a 
faith in a future life and point out that there is no 
proof of such, admit their own ignorance. They 
admit their own inability to feel faith in the future; 
and without faith in the future we have little to in- 
spire us for deeds of the present. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Fiercest of Them All 


In one of the rotogravure sections of the New York 
Sunday papers a short time ago there appeared a picture 
of a mighty hunter who had just returned from Africa. 
He was surrounded by the hides of Animals which had 
fallen before his rifle. There were skins of the Elephant, 
Python, Gazelle, Giraffe, Oryx, Steinbok, Kongoni, Zebra, 
Jackal, Leopard, Buffalo, Monkey, Antelope, Hyena, Lion, 
Baboon, Porcupine, and a score of other Animals. He went 
right down through the whole list. 

One will assume at the outset that this hunter is par- 
ticularly skillful with the rifle. He stalked with death 
up and down the veldt and woe betide any Animal that 
came within range of his rifle. The picture testifies as 
to his prowess. 

And after one looks at the picture and reads the caption, 
he no longer is at loss to account for the rapid disappear- 
ance of these African Animals. In the great mound of 
Animals he is the only one which is living. He is evi- 
dently pleased with himself, as he smiles. 

One is sometimes led to believe that the writers of 
natural history are wrong when they say that the Tiger, 
the Lion and the Wolf are the most bloodthirsty and the 
fiercest of all Animals. It is true that they kill but it is 
seldom if ever they kill except for sustenance. They live 
the law of the jungle as do all of the lower forms of life. 
The Chicken preys upon the Bug, the Fox preys upon the 
Chicken, and so on. It seems to be reserved to man to do 
his killing for the love of killing. 

This mighty hunter in Africa did a complete job of it. 
He played no favorites. If Animals could think, and some 
say that they can, they would reason that Man is perhaps 
the most bloodthirsty and the fiercest of all the Animals. 


(Editorial in Watertown, (N.Y.) Daily Times) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


are I only owned my own home, I’d plant some Peonies 
and Irises and some Roses and shrubbery and fix 
things up nice around the house, but I rent, and I’m not 
going to spend any of my money fixing up another fellow’s 
property, and then have to leave it some day to others.” 

When a man said this to me recently, it wasn’t the 
first time I’d heard the declaration, and I’ll wager you’ve 
heard it too, more than once, for all over this broad land, 
from Dan in Kentucky to Beersheba in Tennessee, and 
from Alpha in Idaho to Omega in North Carolina, amongst 
the vast number of renters there will be found mighty 
few who do not feel the same way about the matter as the 
man whom I have quoted above. 

Well, on the face of it, it appeals impulsively as a 
logical attitude, but given a little consideration, it reveals 
a short-sighted conclusion, which viewed from even the 
somewhat selfish standpoint upon which it is based, proves 
illogical and incapable of bearing analysis. 4 

People who refrain, year after year, from planting per- 
ennials around their premises just because they do not 
own the land, deprive themselves of a satisfaction that is 
worth far more than the cost of a few plants. In many 
cases flowering plants can be had from the increase in 
the gardens of friends without cost—for the mere taking 
away—and only the labor of planting stands in the way of 
their adorning the premises, yet the bogey, “I don’t own 
the land,” scares them from acceptance. 











Oh yes, I know the danger of fixing up a rented 
property very much. Oftentimes when an energetic tenant 
has transformed a hovel into an attractive home, the land- 
lord with the itching palm finds out that he can get a 
higher rental from someone else, and you either begin to 
pay more for the privilege of enjoying the fruits of your 
own labor, or out you go with no thanks for your toil and 
expense. 

Not all landlords, however, are so unappreciative, and 
the renter who makes improvements usually finds ample 
compensation in the satisfaction gained therefrom. 


Some years ago, in the writer’s town, a paper-hanger 
rented a house from a tight-wad old skinflint, who ab- 
solutely refused to make any improvements whatever to 
his properties. The paper-hanger made the offer that if 
the owner would only buy the paper, he would do the work 
of putting it on free. On being refused, he went to a 
wall paper store and selected remnants; papered just 
around the edges of the cupboards and other articles of 
furniture that were not moved often, and then destroyed 
all the surplus pieces so that the uncovered places could 
never be patched up with the same kind of paper. When 
he moved out, his face portrayed a sort of fiendish glee 
that betokened satisfaction as he contemplated the land- 
lord’s dilemma, when in order to obtain a new tenant, the 
house would have to be re-papered throughout. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Fulfillment 


The seed of today is the bloom of tomorrow— 

Each care-filled moment, each tear-stained hour, 
Each pang of heartbreak, each cry of sorrow, 

Is but the germ of an unborn flower. 

For living is growth, and today’s dull pain, 

Like a hard brown seed will surely spring 

From the heart’s warm soil, where it deep has lain 
Into some lovely, worthwhile thing. 


MYRTLE BLASSING 
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Baseball and Balanced Activities 


This Editor has long preached balanced activities 
and it is presumed that critical readers wonder if 
he practices what he preaches. To show some evi- 
dence in this direction, I am pleased to print this 
month, two photographs of The Flower Grower Ath- 
letic Field Baseball Diamond, a five-acre field near 
our office building. 

The photographs as shown (made on a very dark 
day in late November) give a very good idea of the 
surroundings, which are rather beautiful in Summer. 
An improved Tarvia road running past the field 
makes access easy. The soil here is sandy and drain- 
age is excellent and we play Baseball on this field 
in April, or just as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground in the Spring. Our last Fall game in 1927 
was on Oct. 16. 

A large amount of work (mostly donated) has 
been done this Fall on these grounds in grading and 
levelling. More than 100 loads of earth and more 
than 100 tons of crushed stone dust, have been used 
in this work, and The Flower Grower Athletic Field 
Baseball Grounds are now easily the best in this part 
of the State. 

The Editor will explain that he has been inter- 
ested in Baseball from boyhood, as a youngster being 
a player of no mean ability. At 19 he was the only 
member under 21 years, of the championship team 
of Northern New York. So naturally his interest 
follows athletics to a considerable extent. 

During the past three years, Calcium has had a 
baseball team, and the past two years it has been a 
team of considerable merit; and although not com- 
posed of strictly local players, it is a strictly amateur 
team with all non-paid players. 

One of these days I am going to have something 
to say about Baseball as a manly and character-de- 
veloping sport. 

MADISON COOPER 





Early Spring and Wild Flowers 


RAISE, not censure, is due commercial dealers who 

have rare Wild Flowers and their seeds to sell. 
Last year a misguided woman wrote THE FLOWER 
GROWER, criticising its Editor for permitting such 
advertisements in his paper, apparently overlooking 
the fact that if these very professional growers had 
not had the foresight to collect enough of the fast- 
disappearing wildings, painstakingly cultivating them 
under their natural conditions, we would be unable 
today to secure specimens for our garden for love or 
money. These growers are not the guilty vandals 
who have laid waste our lovely woodland blossoms. 


Today’s children do not know what many of these 
beautiful flowers are, because they have been ruth- 
lessly picked and wantonly destroyed in the past. Not 
always by bad boys either, nor selfish passers-by. 
Often by teachers of day and Sunday schools, who 
with their pupils went off on gay picnics to gather 
great masses of Wild Flowers for Decoration Day 
perhaps, or similar occasion. This writer remembers 
as a child in Eastern States, going on many such ex- 
peditions; but never a word was told the children 
to be careful in picking; to leave some for others; 
take only blossoms, but leave the roots. No!—up 
came roots and branches; no thought of tomorrow’s 
children who would be deprived of seeing their beauty. 
In this way large areas were devasted. We wonder 
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if the severely censuring lady was herself as a child 
always guiltless of such offences in the past and 
maybe forgot. 

The average child today, except in favored and 
remote regions, knows nothing of the old-fashioned, 
exquisite, almost extinct, Lady’s Slipper—the Cypri- 
pediums that belong to ‘the exotic Orchid group, of 
which there are about 150 varieties in the U. S. and 
Canada, out of thousands of Orchids so far discovered 
in the world, according to Govt. reports. These rare 
lovely wildings formerly flourished in our deepest 
woods in many localities. Today, with hundreds of 
other kinds of Wild Flowers, they are almost extinct, 
except in faraway spots difficult for human destroy- 
ers to go. 


My thanks then to all such professional growers,— 
East, West, North, South,—who have made it pos. 
sible for me to gather together in a shady sheltered 
garden nook some of these beloved old friends; bring- 
ing back yesteryears’ smiling memories of the woods 
and fairies. Thus have they preserved the rare 
wildings that our careless and thoughtless brothers 
and sisters destroyed for us in the past. Praise to 
— commercial dealers in Wild Flowers and their 
seeds. 

MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





The Wise (?) Ones Learn Little 


ig IS a fact that the fellow who knows the most 

actually does the least for himself in many cases, 
Smart young people, who develop young and are 
really comparatively wise at an early age, make little 
progress after coming to their majority. The medi- 
ocre man, who plugs along and works hard for what 
he gets, will generally go further in any particular 
direction than his smarter and brighter schoolmates, 
Even the “odd-come-short,”’ who is worse than medi- 
ocre, may, because of a realization of his known in- 
feriorities, apply himself to something useful to an 
extent that will take him past the bright ones as well 
as the mediocre ones. 

If you do not agree with this statement, watch 
the development of a few young people of your own 
acquaintance. I do not mean watch them for a few 
months or a few years, but during an entire lifetime, 
Better yet, you can select half a dozen of your own 
schoolmates and analyze their activities during @ 
complete lifetime. ‘ 


What is the lesson of this? It is that applicatio 
is necessary for success in any activity and in an 
walk of life. The smart, smug and self-satisfied chap 
never learns much. He thinks he knows enough 
already. In fact, sometimes instead of learning hé 
may positively deteriorate. The man who realize 
he is really not as smart as his fellows may app 
himself and work the harder to an extent that ma 
place him far ahead in the long run. 


There is still another lesson! Those who are give 
advantages and natural endowments of a high ordef 
and who do not make use of them, will, speaki 
figuratively, be set back in the class. Those of it 
ferior, natural qualifications and attributes, who 4 
make good use of what they have, will be given op 
portunities as fast as their progress demands. J 

We might carry this even further and apply it 
spiritual attainments, but it is not necessary,—the 
lesson is sufficiently evident as outlined. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Grafting Grapes 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ILD Grapevines and vines of 

W undesirable varieties may be 

grafted readily to better sorts. 

The art of grafting Grapes is not 

much practiced in this section of the 

country, but it is nothing new. Cato 

wrote of grafting Grapes more than 

two thousand years ago. The process 

is not difficult and could be employed 
to advantage by many gardeners. 


While Grapes are grafted easily, the 
operation is somewhat different from 
the grafting of other Fruit plants and 
it is rather more exacting than most 
grafting work. It must be done care- 
fully and well, even though it is easy 
to do it that way. A modification of 
the ordinary cleft-graft is generally 
employed. 

Grapes usually are grafted at or 
near the ground level, sometimes be- 
low ground. Select a smooth place on 
the trunk and saw through the trunk 
at right angles as in the illustration. 
Grapevines twist so that the grain of 
the wood is seldom straight enough to 
split well for grafting, so it is best to 
saw the cleft to a depth of two inches 
or so. : 

The scion is cut to two buds. Be- 
ginning at the bottom bud, make a 
long, smooth wedge as in ordinary 
cleft-grafting. Open the cleft in the 
stock with a wedge or knife and insert 
the scion as in the illustration. If the 
stock is large enough, two scions may 





Grafting Grapes,—I—Select a smooth 


Place for the graft near the ground 
level. 


be set. If both grow, however, one 
should later be removed. 


The most important part of any 
grafting is to bring together the cam- 
bium layers of the stock and scion. 
The cambium is the growing part be- 
neath the bark. It is exceedingly 











Grafting Grapes,—II—Split 
the stub with a sharp saw 


thin and lies between the bark and 
the wood. In grafting, the cambium 
on one side of the stock and on one 
side of the scion are brought into con- 
tact just before the active period of 
growth in Spring. They soon unite 
and the scion begins to grow. 


After the scions are set the whole 
graft is covered with moist earth, up 
to the top bud of the scion. Some- 
times the whole scion is covered, espe- 
cially if the weather is hot and dry. 
Grafting wax is not necessary and 
may do more harm than good. A 
heavy flow of sap from the severed 
stock is to be expected and there is 
no use in trying to shut it in. The 
soil will absorb this excess moisture 
and later will prevent the graft from 
drying out. Sometimes a piece of 
cloth or a small stone is placed over 
the cleft to keep the soil from working 
in and perhaps favoring decay. 

If the cleft does not hold the scions 
solidly it is well to tie it tightly with 
raffia or a strong cord. If the scions 
move much the union will not be 
effected. 


The best time to graft Grapes is in 
early Spring just before the heavy 
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flow of sap comes with the beginning 
of growth activities. We have found 
later grafting rather uncertain. 

During the first Summer a good 
many suckers will appear from the 
stock, if the root is a large one. These 
should be broken off soon after they 
appear or they may interfere with 
the growth of the scions. 





The Nectarine as a Garden Fruit 


HE Nectarine is a smooth-skinned 

Peach and may be grown wherever 
Peaches thrive. Nectarines sometimes 
appear on Peach trees as a result of 
bud variation and Peaches sometimes 
appear on Nectarine trees in the same 
way, but the two fruits are quite dis- 
tinct. The Nectarine has a _ pro- 
nounced aroma and a noticeably richer, 
finer flavor, while the flesh is less juicy 
than that of the Peach. 


In spite of its splendid dessert qual- 
ities the Nectarine has never been ex- 
tensively grown in this country, al- 
though widely grown in Europe. It is 
too delicate to handle well for the 
market and has been overlooked for 
the most part by gardeners. It de- 
serves more attention from those who 
appreciate exceptional quality and 
flavor in fruits and should be planted 
more generally for home use. Its cul- 
ture is like that of the Peach. Boston, 
Elruge, Newton, and Victoria are 
among the best varieties. 


NEW VARIETIES OF NECTARINES 


Quetta. Several years ago an Eng- 
lish army officer stationed at Quetta, 
in British Baluchistan, away up in the 
northwestern corner of India, sent a 
collection of buds to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These 
were planted in the government trial 
grounds where the resulting seedlings 








Grafting Grapes,—III—Close-up of 


the completed graft. It should now 
be mounded with earth to the top bud. 
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proved valueless, with one exception. 
This was a Nectarine of high quality 
and good growth characters. It has 
been widely tested on the West Coast 
with good results and there are said 
to be a number of commercial orchards 
in California of this variety, named 
Quetta. 


This new Nectarine is recommended 
for home plantations in the Middle 
West and in the cotton belt of the 
South. It probably is worth a trial in 
any section where Peaches may be 
grown without serious damage from 
cold weather. 

Hunter. This new Nectarine orig- 
inated at the New York Experiment 
Station and is said to be a second 
generation seedling of the Elberta 
Peach. Hunter fruited first about 
seven years ago. It is described as 
a reddish-yellow Nectarine, mottled 
and heavily blushed. It is high in 
quality and has been distributed as the 
best midseason variety for New York. 
Hunter ripens ahead of Victoria, 
which is rated as the best late Nec- 
tarine on the station grounds. 





Winter Injury to Raspberries 


Raspberry canes here in New Eng- 
land usually kill back for a few inches 
from the tips, when the canes are not 
covered over Winter. This injury 
may not be very. serious, for the tips 
of the canes commonly are pruned off 
in Spring anyway; but sometimes the 
killing extends down the cane to the 
snowline or to the ground. 

In some seasons the most severe in- 
jury comes to the most vigorous canes, 
and it is likely that anything which 
tends to prolong growth in the Fall 
favors winter injury. The plants 
should not be stimulated in any way 
late in the season. 


It is apparent that the soil is an im- 
portant factor in the winter injury of 
Raspberries. Wet soils in particular 
must be avoided. Where the ends of 
rows extend into low wet ground it is 
common to find severe killing there. 

Soils that are too fertile might have 
the same effect, but there usually is 
little trouble from that source. The 
combination of poor drainage and 
heavy fertilization with manure, how- 
ever, is to be avoided. 





Get Good Nursery Stock 


HE most economical trees and 

shrubs to plant are seldom the 
ones quoted at the lowest prices. 
Cheap stock sometimes is good, but 
more often it is priced low because it 
is cull stock or poorly grown and care- 
lessly handled. There is, in general, 
a price below which good stock can- 
not be grown and sold at a fair profit 
by even the most efficient nurseryman, 
and the man who professes to give 
most of his profits to you, a stranger, 
is seldom a safe man to do business 
with. Every nurseryman grows some 
cull stock; some nurserymen destroy 


it. Too much of it is sold every year 
to make trouble later for the planter. 

A good apple tree may be bought 
for a dollar or less, but if it cost five 
dollars it usually would be cheaper at 
that price than cull stock shipped free 
of charge. The cost of the nursery 
tree is not the important part of the 
transaction. You are not after a 
nursery tree—you are bent upon 
getting a series of worth-while crops 
and the nursery stock is the first step 
only. If you must care for the tree 
for even one extra year, and wait a 
year longer for the first worth-while 
crop, you will have lost right there 
more than the difference between the 
price of good and poor stock, while 
every experienced gardener and fruit 
grower can testify that it may take 
five years longer for poor stock to 
grow into real trees, if, indeed, it ever 
amounts to anything. 


The poor tree starts under a handi- 
cap from which it is likely never to 
recover. In ten or twelve or fifteen 
years come the big losses on such 
stock when losses may be measured 
each year in bushels per tree. 


On the other hand, the highest 
prices are no guarantee of vast 
superiority in the stock. A comparison 
of prices from several extensive dealers 
will give an idea of a fair level of 
prices. 





Ringing to Make Trees Bear 
r= ten years of tests and experi- 


ments the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion has reported favorably .on the 
possibility of causing young Apple 
trees to come into bearing several 
years earlier than they would normally 
by ringing or girdling the main 
branches. It was found that the re- 
moval of a ring of bark around the 
limb was no more effective than “scor- 
ing” or cutting through the bark with 
a knife without removing any bark. 
The work should be done very early 
in Spring, soon after the trees start 
into active growth. In the latitude of 
Wooster, Ohio, it should be done by 
the last of May or early June. If de- 
layed too long it will not be effective 
in bringing about the formation of 
fruit buds. 


This is probably worth trying on 
vigorous young trees that are large 
enough to bear but fail to do so. It 
might do serious harm to trees that 
were weak and not growing well, for 
wounds heal slowly on such trees. It 
should not be attempted on Peaches 
and Plums; for they, too, heal their 
wounds too slowly to recover promptly 
from such injuries. 

It was considered safest by the ex- 
perimenters to girdle the main limbs, 
a few each year, rather than the trunks 
of the trees. When girdling was done 
in that way there was no time when 
the connection between root and top 
was entirely severed. 


Girdling is an ancient practice but 
there has always been some question 
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as to its effect on the tree. Apparent) 
there is no permanent injury if ¢ 

girdling is done in the right way ay 
at the proper time. 

Such an extreme practice must } 
considered an emergency measure, } 
should not be used on any but trees jy 
good vigor and should not be expeet, 
to take the place of good cultuy 
treatment. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Get in the orders for nursery stod 
for spring planting before nursery. 
men’s stocks are depleted. Prices wy 
not change much before late Spriz 
Then unsold stock may be reduced j 
price, but you may not be able to gg 
the varieties or the kind of plants yg 
want. 


When fruits or vegetables in stg 
age start to shrivel, add moisture { 
the air by sprinkling the floor f 
quently with water, or soak some bu 
lap bags in water and hang them up. 


A light mulch will give valuable pn 
tection to fall-set Raspberry or Blag 
berry roots. First cut off the ¢ 
canes close to the ground, then appk 
the mulch directly over the plant. | 
the mulch is not too compact the ne 
shoots will come up through it in 
Spring. 


Keep spraying in mind when fri 
trees are being pruned. One of t 
benefits of pruning lies in maki 
spraying easier and more effecti 
See that the thick places are 
thinned out and there will be less dam 
age from pests. 


A sharp saw with a narrow bladei 
indispensable if much pruning is to} 
done. A carpenter’s saw is too wi 
to work well in the forks. Many 
poor job of pruning may be laid tof 
wrong tools. 


In transblanting Red Raspberr 
suckers to start new plantations, 
careful to get a piece of the older ros 


Raspberry suckers are thrown up fro 


rootlike underground stems which a 
nearly horizontal. These undergro 
stems bear many small roots and if 
piece is secured with each new p 
a better start is assured. 


Keep all nursery stock quite dorm 
until it is set, and do not let it @ 
out. A splendid way to keep it in go 
condition is to bury it in the moi 
sawdust in the ice house. If sto 
in a cellar, soak the bundles and wr 
them in wet burlap. Keep in a ¢ 
place to prevent moulding. 


Woody plants that have shrive 
somewhat in transit may be immer 
in water for twenty-four hours to 
vantage. This will save some plal 
which might otherwise die later 
will insure a better start by othe 
which would start slowly. The st@ 
is a highly important thing in gre 
ing transplanted plants of any kind 
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ONSTANTLY I hear from Rose 
» acquaintances who think I ought 

to know, in some such terms as 
this: “Please tell me what varieties 
of Roses I shall plant for sure success 
in this climate.” I am particularly 
lucky if there is not added the request 
that the plants proposed be perfectly 
hardy, everblooming, and free from 
all suspicion of disease, difficulty, or 
other bother. 


| Stor My first determination is to suggest 
ure tm to all these friends that a safe bet is 
r fram to plant tin Roses of permanent tex- 
e bul ture, hardiness, and the other qualities 
1 up. they mention, but, alas, without life. 
Then I realize that here is a chance to 
le DME get someone else than myself inter- 
Black ested in the lovely sport of Rose-grow- 
he ing, and a careful letter follows, con- 
| SPP fessing my ignorance of just what is 
nt. | exactly right for any particular loca- 
€ NE tion other than my own, and suggest- 
in WHE ing a basis for a start. 
These words are written in the 
1 fromm Middle of December. There have been 
of tal Sharp frosts, one or two drops in tem- 
nakinge Perature to ten degrees below freez- 
Foctivim ing, and one icy snow which froze 
ey about the Rose plants at Breeze Hill, 
~ dail outlining them in crystal. Yet this 
eB morning I cut three plump Rosebuds, 
which may or may not open. They 
ladeifm have withstood the freezing and the 
is toM™ snow and the ice and the winds. I 


0 wig 2m bothered because the leaves will 





Many @@ not get off the plants promptly enough 
1 to tag for me to give them the before-winter 
treatment. 

So here in central Pennsylvania the 
spberm™m™ Rose is quite considerably hardy. 
ons, Everything else that usually hangs 
er rodm™™ over in the garden past the first frosts 
up frohas long gone the way of tender 
1ich amg things, and even the beautiful Christ- 
rgroulm™™ mas Rose, the Hellebore, while in full 
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and delightful bloom, does show the 
marks of the weather from time to 
time. So the Rose wants to be a hardy 
mplant, and this applies whether it is 
a Tea Rose, or has the supposedly 
tender Gigantea blood, as in the case 
of some Australian hybrids, or is of 
the sturdier and frost-enduring type. 
I am watching a plant of Gloire de 
Dijon, which sometimes freezes down, 
and a superb plant of the Bracteata 
hybrid, Mermaid, which delighted me 
with its immense single primrose- 
colored flowers right up to frost. 
Though sometimes losing much of its 
wood, it wants to be hardy. 

_ Now the reason for this statement 
is that I believe the Rose generally to 
be quite cold-enduring in its disposi- 
lon. Most of the damage, at least in 
my garden, is done after the strength 
of Winter has passed and the March 
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What Roses Shall I Plant ? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


Tub FLOWER GROWBR 


winds and March suns do their deadly 
work. I feel like saying, therefore, that 
anyone may have any Rose anywhere 
if he will take trouble enough. The 
frost-line showing on the map pre- 
pared some years ago for the Ameri- 
can Rose Society by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture is just what 
it states to be, a development of 
records of the late frosts, but it is not 
in any sense conclusive as an evidence 
of hardiness or winter-endurance of 
Roses. Too many of our friends tell 
us about delightful success with the 
Teas and Hybrid Teas in the North- 
west, and indeed in Alaska, to make 
me believe other than as I have above 
stated. 


But as to what Roses to begin with, 
let me say that they might be se- 
lected according to the amount of care 
to be given them, and according to the 
disposition for using only standard 
things or toward adventuring into 
novelties that may or may not even- 
tually become standard. 

The American Rose Society’s pref- 
erence list as last issued gives a good 
selection for a start. It isn’t what I 
would choose for myself, because I 
am always takihg chances and being 
rewarded therefor. It is as follows: 
Radiance, Ophelia, Red Radiance, 
Duchess of Wellington, Los Angeles, 
Mme. Butterfly, Columbia, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Kaiserin Au- 
guste Viktoria, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

A rather remarkably fine group of 
newer Roses has been delighting 
American rosarians in 1927, and as 
I look over the manuscript being pre- 
pared for the 1928 issue of the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual and see in that ex- 
traordinary department entitled “The 
Proof of the Pudding” how many peo- 
ple in many locations have reported 
carefully on these newer Roses, I am 
the more pleased that we have asso- 
ciated these friends in this trial effort 
so that by reading their experiences, 
which come from all over this great 
American Rose land of ours, anyone 
may be guided toward satisfaction. 
This “Proof of the Pudding” is de- 
veloping into a remarkable type of 
catalogue in which disinterested ama- 
teurs who have nothing to sell tell the 
truth about their own experiences 
with Roses. Mr. Cooper constantly 
lets me boom the American Rose So- 
ciety in these pages, and therefore I 
can hit the drum another whack by 
saying that anyone who becomes a 
member for 1928 (at a cost of $3.50 
sent to the office of the Society in 
West Grove, Pa.), and who in desiring 
to try new Roses does not find advan- 
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Rose—Mme. Edouard Herriot 


tage enough in “The Proof of the 
Pudding” to make him feel that he has 
his money’s worth and more, is en- 
titled to.draw on me for his member- 
ship fee! 


As these words are being read, the 
1928 catalogue flock wiil be hovering 
over the potential Rose purchasers, 
and there will be many standard and 
unstandard Roses available. I am go- 
ing to hand another bouquet to the 
American Rose Society and say that 
its influence in the last ten years has 
materially changed the character of 
descriptions by which Roses are to be 
sold, in all but certain own-root Rose 
catalogues, the producers of which 
still seem to live in the clouds of 
rhetoric and imagination, having little 
relation to the facts about the Roses 
which they seldom see bloom. Gen- 
erally, with this exception, Rose cata- 
logues are becoming more and more 
dependable every year. 


As to what sort of plants to use, I 
am steady in my recommendation, for 
the most of the United States, of dor- 
mant budded Roses, which I am sure 
will give general satisfaction if care- 
fully planted and reasonably treated. 
The “sucker” danger is negligible, as 
I can definitely testify after having 
had to remove less than a half-dozen 
suckers from more'than two thousand 
Roses in Breeze Hill garden in 1927. 
The ready vigor of the understock 
usually means greater prosperity for 
the Rose above if there is any disposi- 
tion in that Rose to prosper. I am 
thinking toward a belief that in a 
curious way a delicate, bothersome, 
slow-growing, difficult Rose variety 
fails to elaborate enough food to give 
this understock a fair chance, however 
vigorous it may be, and that, on the 
other hand, a free, vigorous, lively va- 
riety budded on a good understock 
causes both to rejoice in growth 
prosperity. 


It may be observed that in this title 
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I do not leave any room for doubt that 
more Roses are to be planted. I shall 
pity the man or woman reading these 
words who with even one square yard 
of land which is arable and is reached 
by sun for half of every day it shines, 
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does not adventure into Rose-growing. 

It is not too early to sing the song 
of early planting. Wherever one is lo- 
cated it will pay to buy Roses in 
February, even if they are not to be 
shipped until March. 





The Moss Roses 


BY MRS. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


SHIONS exist in Roses as well 
as in clothes and food. The Hy- 
brid Tea has been the favorite 

since the advent of La France (1867 
Guillot), the first of its class; the last 
cry has been the Pernetiana with the 
fascinating new shades. 


Time was when a Moss Rosebud 
was the most elegant decoration for 
the lapel or bodice. That the Moss 
should have lost favor and almost dis- 
appeared is deplorable. Eclipsed, but 
waiting, now that it is coming back all 
of us want one or three, at least, one 
of each color. 


In my own experience I have found 
the Mosses invariably healthy and ex- 
tremely hardy. Mine were planted 
correctly in fine soil and let alone. 

The first known Moss, Communis, 
dates back to 1596 and is called Old 
Pink Moss, and compares favorably 
with its followers; pale-pink, heavily 
mossed, and vigorous. Red Moss also 
has buds heavily mossed, large, open 
flowers and strong growth. 

Henri Martin, a well-known variety, 
1863, Laffay or Portner. It is ascribed 
to both. Growth is moderate and moss 
is thin. 

LaNisges, 1855, Moranville; snow- 
white, double and sweet scented. The 
peculiarity of this plant is that its foli- 
age turns purple in the Fall. Another 
white, twenty-five years younger is,— 

Blanche Moreau, 1880, Moreau-Rob- 
ert; heavily-mossed buds and double 
flowers, blooming in clusters and 
abundantly. It repays extra care by 
blooming again in Autumn. 

Another beautiful white Moss from 
the same house a year later is Mous- 
seline. 

A good crimson, also blooming in 
clusters is, Baron de Wassenaer, 1854, 
Verdier; globular, half-double open 
flowers and bush of strong growth. 

Much later, in 1890, W. Paul intro- 
duced Crimson Globe whose name de- 
scribes it; deep .crimson, prettily 
mossed and full. 

Elizabeth Rowe, 1866, Rowe; a well- 
mossed, very deep pink, better known 
than some others, and,— 

The Princess Adelaide, 1845, Laffay ; 
is one of the best; beautifully mossed, 
rose-pink, double and fragrant. Two 
in. my garden defy disease. 

Salet, 1854, Robert; a light pink and 
blooms freely. It is one of the few 
“perpetual flowering,” which only 
means that sometimes it blooms again 
in the Fall. Roses with this tendency 


should be encouraged by extra feed- 
ing,—bone meal and pulverized ma- 
nure. 

A very handsome flower is Cristata, 
Crested Moss, Chapeau de Napoleon, 
1827, Vibert. So-called on account of 
its three-cornered buds heavily crested. 
This is pink and unusual in spite of 
being a Centenarian. 

Other Moss Roses are White Bath, 
Comtesse de Murinais, white; Deuil 


.de Paul Fontaine, deep crimson and a 


so-called constant bloomer; Lanei, red; 
Zenobia and Gracilis, pinks. 


A rather new Climber, 1911, classed 
Hybrid Wichuraiana, Bacbin & Co., 
has Moss blood which giyes a lovely 
effect to the clusters of pink buds 
with mossy sepals. 


You will observe from the names 
that nearly all the Mosses are French, 
so since France has sent us our hand- 
somest yellow Roses we will hope now 
for a yellow Moss. 


The legend of the origin of the Moss 
Rose is that the anged of the flowers 
fell asleep beneath a Rose tree, and on 
awakening, being grateful, offered to 
grant any request the Rose might 
make. The Rose asked that it be made 
lovelier still. Then in the words of 
the poet ;— 


* o’er the Rose 


A veil of Moss the Spirit throws; 
And robed in Nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that Rose exceed?” 








Listen to J. Horace McFarland 


PROMINENT official of the 

American Rose Society might be 
supposed to speak with authority about 
Roses, but have you noticed how mod- 
est and conservative the above-men- 
tioned Mr. McFarland is? 


This present scribe is no great au- 
thority but personal experience, if ac- 
curate in details, is sometimes worth 
while; and I want to say that the 
scrub beds of Roses, which Mr. McFar- 
land calls “lonesome,” may do in Eng- 
land, where it is foggy or rainy more 
than half the time, always cool on the 
ground, and cloudy as a rule; but as 
contrasted with this, an English lady 
of my acquaintance could never get 
over the “miracle of sunshine in this 
country.” And when I came to this 
Southwest I learned something about 
the “miracle of cloudy days.” As a 
rule we have almost unbroken sun 
right overhead nearly all Summer— 
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which means nearly five months— 
the earth gets so hot that even boys 
will not go barefooted if they can have 
shoes, and that is saying a whole lot, 

Is it any wonder that a Rose bush 
planted out under such conditions 
looks lonesome? It is lonesome and it 
is dying. Some of us have learned ty 
plant on the north side of something 
that will give shade if possible; by 
shade in mid-day here is straight yp. 
der foot, so the best we can do is to 
shelter the ground about our Roses 
with some sort of cover. 

At this moment I have some of the 
finest blooms of Sunburst, Lady Hil, 
ingdon, Los Angeles and Radiance that 
I ever saw; but they are under Ligy. 
strums, and Spireas, and other shel. 
ters. Furthermore, they look so cozy 
and contented blushing among the 
green, that this family loves to go 
around and spy them out. - And bear 
in mind that we have been passing 
through weeks of _ ninety-degree 
weather with scalding sun. 

Mr. McFarland makes a motion to 
plant Roses among the shrubs. If he 
will allow me, I would like to second 
his motion. 

GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 





Roses on a Dry Wall 


A double dry wall was built to sepa- 
rate two garden regions. An old hedge 
bank stood near, but was in the way; as 
the wall was built up on both sides, the 
earth from the bank was barrowed into 
it, forming, when well rammed down, a 
solid mass 6 ft. through at the bottom 
and 4 ft. wide at the top. The joints 
of the wall were filled with suitable 
plants according to the two aspects, and 
the top was planted with a number of 
shrubby things. Among these are two 
of the older of the modern rambling 
Roses, the yellow Aglaia and the pink 
Euphrosyne. They seem to delight in 
their place, flinging their flower-laden 
branches far and wide and only sending 
them down too low at the sides, where 
they have to be cut away to clear the 
footpaths.—M. in The Garden, (English) 





Celandine for Warts 


In connection with a Toad article 
the Editor made some remarks about 
warts, and applying the juice of 4 
plant, which his grandmother calle 
“Sulendine,” to warts. Mrs. Maria 
A. McAdow, (Fla.,) “sends me the fd 
lowing from the Century Dictionary: 


“Celandine—sél’ - an - dine:—The Che: 
idonium majus, a papaveraceous plait 
of Europe, naturalized in the United 
States, having glaucous foliage, bright 
yellow flowers, and acrid yellow jul, 
which is sometimes employed as a purgt 
tive and as a remedy for warts. To dit 
tinguish it from the Ranunculus ficaris 
it is often called the greater Celandine. 





Your friends will be interested i 
the combination bulb and subscriptit 
offer in the advertising pages. A go 
way to introduce them to this magazilt 
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Nature Studies and Notes 











“Now” with Nature 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


against destructive forces. It is 

an intelligent warfare for suprem- 
acy as far as natural laws are con- 
cerned. The supremacy of one form 
of life may be temporary,—in fact no 
life is ever secure save for the moment. 
The atmosphere is carrying its mil- 
lions of unseen germs, and as certainly 
as the air gains access to any chamber, 
the destructive germs also. enter 
therein. 

In his effort to keep his body physi- 
cally fit, man through science and in- 
vention thus tips the scales in his 
favor and deals a heavy blow to the 
forces that would destroy life. When 
he becomes neglectful, then it is that 
he must pay the penalty, and often 
this comes speedily. Prudence and 
dispatch are two great foes to the de- 
structive forces. The germs of de- 
cay and destruction are largely de- 
pendent on neglect for their success. 
It is a wise old adage that has been 
ringing down the centuries, A stitch 
in time saves nine, and sometimes this 
means everything. For example, a 
short time ago through accident, I 
thrust an ice pick entirely through 
my hand. It was done so quickly that 
I scarcely sensed the pain. In less 
than a minute I had saturated the 
wound with iodine; and I repeated the 
treatment frequently. When a physi- 
cian-friend accidentally saw the wound 
after I had dressed it, he predicted a 
bad hand for the morrow. At the ap- 
pointed time there was no swelling, 
and only a hint of soreness. In thirty- 
six hours after the accident, the wound 
was healed, and the old skin and scab 
were peeled off both orifices. That 
was all there was to it, but the experi- 
ence demonstrated to me the value of 
“now” with Nature regarding a flesh 
wound. 


The great enemies to the germs of 
decay and death are vigilance and dis- 
patch. The germs were in the wound 
of my hand at the time the ice pick 
was removed, but the first application 
of the antiseptic slew the enemy. 


| in all forms is a struggle 


ES Ror same law of “now” pervades all 
life. It is as effective in the busi- 
ness and moral life as it is in the 
physical life. The most successful 
business man is the man who acts with 
prudence and dispatch. And yet it is 
possible to point out some good that 
sometimes follows in the wake of the 
destructive forces. There are those 
who have succeeded because members 
of the human family have been neg- 
lectful; yet there is no good so great 
that warrants neglect. The small 
clothes Moth may gain access to your 


wardrobe through a keyhole. Its eggs 
are deposited in the goods that suit it 
best,—silk, leather, furs, or wool, and 
the young Caterpillars will feast on 
the property of yours. The clothes 
Moth thus gives cheap clothing to poor 
people and enables about seventy per- 
cent of the colored race in the South 
to keep their bodies clad in fairly good- 
looking clothes at a nominal price! 
This apparent good that follows in 
the wake of the clothes Moth will 
never help poor people in the long run, 
and it can never elevate the negro race. 
If the negro ever amounts to any- 
thing, socially, financially, mentally, 
or spiritually, it will be necessary to 
abandon the iniquitous practice of 
tipping him for small deeds, and the 
habit of giving him old clothes must 
be discontinued. He must be left to 




























feel that he is to become self-support- 
ing and independent. So to elevate 
the negro race in the United States, 
we first must exterminate the clothes 
Moth! When this is done, the old 
clothes in the rummage sales will dis- 
appear, and the white race will have 
few gifts to make in old clothes. 


What the bulk of humanity needs is 
the wisdom and the determination of 
the little Geaster fungus, known as 
the Ground Star (Geaster hygrometri- 
cus). I shall not soon forget the great 
surprise that came to me when I first 
found this fungus. There was a small 
ball filled with powdery spores, about 
the size of a marble, securely mounted 
on a stiff, tough, thick leathery-looking 
star-shaped base. This made it ap- 
pear like a dried fruit of some sort. 
The flat, star-shaped foundation meas- 
ured about two and a half inches in 
diameter, and on the back it bore a 
scar where it had been attached to 
dead wood. The whole affair looked as 
lifeless as an Egyptian mummy. When 
I beheld the thing acting with as much 
intelligence in its way as a human 
being, I must confess that queer sen- - 
sations stole over me. Each one of 
the stiff points of the star-shaped 
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The Manfreda tigrina. 


This species of False Aloe bears a deli- 
cate flower with richest perfume. 


growth of more than six inches after it was put in the press 


One of these plants made a 
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foundation began to curve upwards 
and they struck the round bag of 
spores near the center. The sharp 
points, like the nails on human fingers, 
pressed and punctured the skin, and 
as they slowly squeezed the ball, the 
spores were forced out, and away they 
rode the windwaves by the thousands 
going in search of some tree whose 
owner had been guilty of neglect! 
When I tried to straighten out the 
star-points which only a few days pre- 
vious were lying flat, I was again 
surprised at their will power and de- 
termination, for I could accomplish it 
with difficulty. The time had come for 
the spores of the Geaster fungus to 
seek favorable grounds for multiply- 
ing its race, and so long as it was in 
existence, there was nothing important 
enough to induce it to delay action, 
because it was “now” or never with it. 
If humanity were as prompt, prudent, 
and as painstaking as one of these 
dead-looking things, we would need 
few poorhouses and penal institutions! 


ten impulse that urges Bees and 
other cross-fertilizing insects to 
seek for pollen and nectar between 
showers make them daring. They are 
imbued with an indomitable instinct 
to achieve. I recently made a number 
of observations that increased my ad- 
miration for the Honeybee. I do not 
know from whence they came, but a 
number of them were found stranded 
on the foliage of the grapevines and 
fig trees. Nectar-bearing flowers had 
been difficult to find. After the Bees 
had exhausted their strength, they 
were unable to return home. In every 
instance when I mixed a little sugar 
with water and fed them, in a few 
minutes each one was able to take a 
bee-line for home. When the sun is 
warm and the rains have ceased, Bees 
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regard the moment as an opportunity 
to achieve. 

In the month of November I sat in 
the office of a modern skyscraper, and 
observed the movements of Monarch 
Butterflies as they passed over the 
tops of the buildings and the streets 
homeward bound for the warm south- 
ern climate. It was “now” with the 
Monarchs, because Winter was com- 
ing, and they were moving southwards 
by thousands, some pausing a few 
moments to rest on top of buildings. 

Nature ever stresses the importance 
of the present moment, or “now.” 
“Now” in Nature expunges the word 
“neglect” from her vocabulary. 


On the Fourth of July I put a dozen 
False Aloe plants (Manfreda tigrina) 
in the press for a certain herbaria. 
False Aloe springs from bulbs, and the 
stored energy in their roots is the very 
essence of dispatch and perseverance. 
Some of the plants attain a height of 
more than seven feet. The blossoms 
are very unpretentious looking things, 
but what the plant lacks in showiness 
is made up in the flower’s delicate per- 
fume. When I made an examination 
of the plants a week later, they looked 
almost as fresh as they did the morn- 
ing they were removed from their 
native haunts. One of the stems 
which had not fully developed its 
flowerhead had made a new growth of 
more than six inches, despite the 
cramped position in the press, and 
many of its flowers were in full bloom! 

Nature knows no such thing as neg- 
lect or procrastination. As long as 
there is life, she has hopes. The stored 
energy of the pressed False Aloe 
plants could not be conquered in a day 
even though the plant was separated 
from the soil, and “now” found the 
plant at duty’s post! 





Tortoise Shell 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
ORTOISE Shell is a beautiful, 


mottled, semi-transparent ma- 

terial that covers the carapace, 
or back of the Hawksbill Turtle. If 
you observe a Turtle which you are in 
doubt is one of this species, to make 
certain that it is a true Hawksbill, 
count the shields that cover its back. 
A Hawksbill has a central row of five 
plates with a row of four plates on 
each side, totaling thirteen. Each plate 
‘overlaps the other like shingles on the 
Jhousetop, and the edges of the plates 
-are not joined. 


The total weight of the scales on a 
large Turtle amounts to seven or eight 
pounds, but the thickness of the scales 
is not great enough to make them 
valuable in their natural state. The 
glossy scales are boiled in water or 
oil, and while hot, the shields are 
either welded together, or worked into 














The back of a Hawksbill 
Turtle contains 13 shield 
plates that overlap like 
shingles on a roof. 
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a mass. When cooled it retains its 
shape. There is nothing wasted about 
the Tortoise Shell, for all the smal] 
pieces, even to the shavings are re 
heated and worked into a larger mags, 

The Hawksbill is a large, carnivo- 
rous Turtle that lives in all tropical 
seas. Its flesh is inedible, but its eggs 
are quite palatable. 

In the Colon district these Turtles 
are captured from the month of May 
to August when they come ashore after 
nightfall to lay their eggs. A Turtle 
digs a hole about a foot and a half 
deep in the sandy beach above high 
water mark. There are usually about 
three egg deposits made during a 
period of nine weeks. The eggs when 
laid are covered with a thin layer of 
sand, making a natural incubator, 
Nets are employed in capturing the 
Turtles, and the captives are killed im- 
mediately. The shells are removed by 
immersing Turtles in boiling water. 

The use of Tortoise Shell for mak- 
ing spectacle rims has popularized the 
product, but much of the so-called 
Tortoise Shell to-day is nothing more 
than a celluloid composition. The use 
of Tortoise Shell is by no means a re- 
cent practice, for Julius Caesar found 
much of it stored in Alexandria, and 
the Romans used it for veneering fur- 
niture. To-day---articles like paper 
knives, combs, handkerchief boxes, 
ornamental and toilet articles are made 
of it, and the Japanese and Chinese 
have been making the most beautiful 
and complicated kinds of furniture 
inlaid with this material. 





Tarantulas 


Bales of hog-wash have been written 
about the deadly Tarantula of the 
West. Its bite ‘is painful and some- 
times makes a troublesome sore, but 
that is all. It is a heavy-bodied, slow- 
moving creature, and absolutely in- 
capable of the lightning-like jumps at- 
tributed to it; though it is pugnacious 
and will jump at anything that annoys 
it. Children often annoy them with 
straws to see them jump, but the best 
they are capable of is about 8 inches. 
They are hunters, always on the move, 
and like other hunting Spiders have 
short, powerful legs, heavy thorax and 
comparatively small abdomen. A 
large, black and orange Wasp preys 
on them in the same way “Dirt- 
dobbers” do smaller Spiders—as food 
for their young. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Preparing the Ground 
for Sweet Peas 


I am invariably congratulated on my 
show of Sweet Peas, both for size and 
quantity. During October I dig a trench 
at least 3 ft. deep and fill with vegetable 
refuse—potato peelings, cabbage and 
lettuce leaves, fruit skins, etc. Occasion- 
ally cover with a small quantity of soil, 
and when 12 ins. from the top fill in with 
fine light soil. The result will amply 
repay for the extra trouble involved. 


—(R. B., in The Garden) 
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BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


HERE are many varieties of the 
T western Jay, and all vary much 
from their eastern cousins. In 
nearly every instance they are darker 
shades of blue and gray, and even 
their cry is somewhat different; 





bined with his robber propensities, 
make him rather unpopular. He also 
robs other Birds of their eggs. 


There are about eight or ten species 
of crestless Jays according to one 
authority, but the difference is so 





° Stellar Jay waits to steal a meal 


though all retain something of the 
rasping Jay quality in their calls. 

There is the Oregon Jay, the Cali- 
fornia Jay, the Pinon Jay, and several 
others; the Stellar Jay being the one 
shown in the illustration. This Jay 
is very common in California, and usu- 
ally bears the common name of “Blue 
Jay”; as few know the different 
species apart. In fact there is so little 
difference between some of them, that 
only an expert could do so. 

There is however, one great distinc- 
tion, and that is that some are not 
crested. The saucy fellow in this pic- 
ture, however, has a very noticeable 
crest and it is now well up, for he is 
watching the basket of fruit on the 
table so he can greedily help himself 
when the householder’s back is turned. 
Jays grow very bold in picking up 
food near the mountain cabins, and 
in fact are often found in the brush 
along the foothills, and from there 
range to the tall timber of the high 
Cascades and Sierra Nevadas. In 
spite of their thievishness, however, 
they are very interesting for their 
size and coloring. 


ONE of the Jay family given a bad 
name by bird books is the Oregon 
Jay, whose other names are “Camp 
Robber” and “Meat Bird.” He is one 
of the crestless Jays, and lacks the 
lovely blue coloring of the other Birds 
and their trim appearance; being 
rather ragged-looking. His coloring 
is black and white, and brownish 
gray; and he is long and lean in ap- 
pearance. These characteristics, com- 


small that it is usually disregarded. 
For convenience most of us refer to 
= Jays of this coast as the Western 
ay. 

The species called the California 
Jay is prettily marked with soft blues 
and grays, and has no crest, though he 
has the “squawk” of the Jay family. 


Nearly all the Jays are accused of 
robbing other Birds of their eggs, but 
there is one exception, according to 
authorities, the little Pinon Jay; who, 
as his name indicates, dwells in the 
Pinon Pines and feeds on the nuts of 
that tree. He is more gentle-looking, 
and seems to dwell in peace with other 
kinds of Birds without molesting their 
eggs. 

Campers need to look well to their 
supplies if they do not want them car- 
ried away by Jay Birds. One careless 
sojourner, being unused to the ways of 
the wild mountain creatures, left her 
cabin door open while she went away 
for several hours. When she returned, 
a loaf of bread, a package of cookies, 
and a number of other articles were 
missing; while all around through the 
pines resounded the excited calls of 
the Stellar Jays, who had discovered 
the feast. 





“Shep,” Have You Any Wool? 


Early last Spring I was quite sur- 
prised to see a strange Bird which I 
later learned was a Tufted Titmouse 
sitting on a clothesline on our back 
porch. - Shep, our Collie Dog, lay by 
the door, and in a moment Mrs. Tit- 
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mouse flew down behind him, then 
onto his back and started tugging at a 
mouthful of his long shaggy hair. 
This did not suit Shep, so he turned 
and snapped at the Bird. Mrs. Tit- 
mouse was quick enough to escape, 
and her partner flew away with her, 
for he had been watching the pro- 
ceedings from the other end of the 
porch. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 





Large Birds Transport Small Ones 


The question of small Birds migrat- 
ing on the backs of larger ones has 
been discussed from time to time in 
these columns, and a clipping is to 
hand of a dispatch from the state of 
Washington from which I am pleased 
to extract as follows: 

“Hans Lacosta, a farmer, declares that 
he watched a flock of Loons alight on 
the flats and from their midst flew sev- 
eral smaller Birds about the size of Spar- 
rows. The Loons settled on the shallow 
water to rest and their passengers took 
quarters in the trees along the shore. 
Lacosta is certain that the big Birds 
served as transportation for their ban- 
tam-weight riders.” 

Evidence seems to accumulate as to 
the accuracy of the statement that 
small Birds are transported on the 
backs of larger ones, but some day 
someone will tell us more about this 
in detail. So far the evidence is only 
in statement of facts without much 
detail or information as to the kind of 
Birds, the length of the trip, etc. 





Goldfinch and Cowbird 


OF day we chanced to discover a 
Goldfinch nest in the fork of a 
bush. We knew it was the nest of a 
Goldfinch because of its size and 
its construction of thistledown and 
grasses. It contained four pale- 
bluish eggs. 

What amazed us was the height of 
the nest. It was built almost twice 
as high as the nest should be. Wait- 
ing patiently until the eggs were 
hatched and the birds flown, we took 
the nest down to examine it. Tearing 
it apart, we found a complete nest 
underneath the one the birds were 
hatched in. The lower nest contained 
the egg of a Cowbird and one Gold- 
finch egg. The lazy Cowbird does not 
build a nest but slips her egg into the 
nest of a smaller bird. Was it in- 
stinct that told the Goldfinch she 
would avoid trouble by building a new 
nest? 

What a lesson she taught us, for 
she covered her trouble so completely 
no one knew of it until she was gone. 


ALICE M. BowilE, (Ill.) 





Our Bird department this month is 
small; not from lack of suitable ma- 
terial but through exigencies of page 
makeup. We have a large amount of 
useful Bird material in hand and this 
department is not likely to be as small 
again soon. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








HE Anemone, sometimes called 
Pasque or Windflower, blooms in 
early Spring. In Europe it has 
been called also Easter or Resurrection 
Flower. Though often growing wild, 
it is also cultivated in gardens and in 
flower language means “Expectation.” 


Venus is its planet. 
“The coy Anemone that ne’er uncloses ’ 
Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind.” 


According to one legend, Venus 
wept because of the indifference of 
Adonis who went wild boar hunting 
instead of listening to her love. These 
tears were too precious to waste as 
they fell upon earth, so were turned 
into Anemones, which flowers were 
in olden times used to decorate the 
shrines of Venus. 

The Anemone was believed to pos- 
sess medicinal cleaning properties: 
That when chewed, opened up the 
nostrils and cleared the brain. Also 
good for whoopingcough and skin dis- 
eases. The Romans thought it a pre- 
ventative against fevers and other ail- 
ments, and gathered the first early 
blossoms, repeating either of the fol- 
lowing incantations: 


“I gather thee for a remedy against disease.” 
“The first spring-blown Anemone she in his doublet 
wove, : 

To keep him safe from pestilence where he 
should rove.” 


The Anemone caused feelings of 
dread in some places where “there 
grew pied Windflowers,” especially 
when growing wild: That if the fra- 
grance of this innocent flower was in- 
haled, severe illness would result. The 
Chinese placed Anemones upon the 
graves of the dead,—symbolic of sad- 
hess and pain. 

The Windflower or Anemone is also 
said to be a favorite shelter for fairies, 
protecting the tiny elves from winds 
when the flowers close at night. 


250 inches rainfall a year in one 
place in Thibet, is claimed. Ought to 
be a good place to raise Umbrella 
Plants. 


Tender young shoots of Bracken are 
said by some scientists who have 
tested it, to contain even more nour- 
ishment than Asparagus, when boiled 
and served in the same way. Sheep’s 
Sorrel was once used in early days for 
pies when “garden sass” was scarce. 


An entertaining, instructive “play- 
thing,” from granddad to baby, is a 
good Microscope. A new world opens. 
It might be called the “specs” through 
which Nature’s book can be better 
read. Tiny living organisms can be 
seen swimming in a drop of stagnant 
water as grandly as whales at sea. 
Minute forests,—trees with branches, 
leaves and fruit—form a speck of 
mold. Herds of insects grazing on a 


leaf, like contented cows in pasture. 
Feathers on butterflies. 

And the “wicked flea.” He looks 
like a baby elephant. Equipped with 
coat of armor like ancient warriors 
wore; polished plates and everything. 
Quills like porcupines. Pincers to 
lance you; a sucker to drain out your 
blood. Has also several jointed legs 
to be used in emergencies when he 
wants to do a Lindbergh hop. This is 
the answer why he’s not there when 
you wet your finger and pinch him. 
And this is not the half of it. 


Flowers preach to us if we will 
hear.—C. G. ROSSETTI. 


A twig of Willow placed in a box of 
figs and sent by a friend from Smryna 
to Alexander Pope in England, grew 
into a fine tree; so the story is told. 
When the British came over to Boston 
to fight, an officer brought a twig of 
this Willow with him, intending to 
plant it when he settled down later on 
the conquered land. In this he was 
disappointed, so gave the twig all 
wrapped in oiled silk to John P. Curtis, 
son of the wife of George Washington, 
who planted it on the Abingdon estate 
in Virginia. It grew up and is said 
to be the Father of our Willow trees, 
as George was that of his country. 

The Weeping Willow tree is called 
Cho-Y-tra in Thibetan, meaning “The 
Lord’s Hair.” 


Bryozoa are not plants as once be- 
lieved, but moss animal colonies. Be- 
fore this was discovered, they were 
put in the half-way class called Zoo- 
phytes,—half plant, half animal. 
Finally it was found that every cell 
of the colony contained a tiny creature 
with complete alimentary canal, and so 
were introduced as a new group of 
marine animals. They propagate 
themselves by budding and are abun- 
dant in our seas. Their fossil remains 
show they were also as common in 
early geologic times. 


In Japan and other oriental coun- 
tries, pegs and nails are made of hard 
wood. It is said that when natives 
of Tahiti first saw metal nails, they 
thought them shoots of some extremely 
hard wood and so planted them because 
they would be valuable. Children 
often believe, until told differently, 
that Eggplants grow from eggs, and 
Birds from birdseeds. Not an un- 
natural conclusion at all. 


The Rose is famous in poetry, prose 
and art. It has been the emblem of 
legions of secret orders for ages, as 
well as a sacred symbol. In the 
Mediaeval times it was dedicated to 
the Virgin and sometimes called the 


Mother-rose. The War of Roses; itg 
use as an emblem during the Knights 
of the Round Table and King Arthur; 
and many more stories are matters of 
history. There is a fable of the sup. 
god Adonis and the red Rose that wag 
changed by Venus. The Rose is calle@ 
the Queen of Flowers and the symbol- 
ical meaning is “Love”; while to 
dream of it is thought to signify the 
greatest luck. Pink and white Roseg 
are said to be influenced by Venus, 
while the red Rose claims Jupiter for 
its planetary lord. 


“°*Tis said, as Cupid danced among the gods, 
He down the nectar flung, . 
Which, on the white Rose being shed, 
Made it forever after red.” 


Roses have been used medicinally, ag 
have other flowers. They contain a 
volatile oil that is useful. Today they 
are perhaps limited in their medicinal 
uses to flavorings for medical syrups 
and distilling rosewater. The dried 
petals are used in the making of such 
syrups which enters into a number of 
preparations. The red Rose has a 
more pronounced astringent principle 
than the lighter colored Roses. The 
ancients used them in infusions ag 
cooling and astringent and a relief for 
hemorrhages. Also for ulcers affect- 
ing the mouth and ears, and applied 
fresh bruised rose leaves for inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. In ancient Greece 
they were used internally and exter-’ 
nally for poultices. 


A delectable ro8e conserve, made 
from the petals of Roses, is much in 
favor in Persia and other oriental 
countries. A Honey of Rose is made 
of the volatile oil of the red Rose, 
clarified honey and water, which is 
said to be highly agreeable as a mouth 
wash or gargle. A fine syrup for 
flavoring and coloring confections is 
made by taking two ounces of dried 
red rose petals,—these should be dried 
in the dark,—thirty ounces of refined 
sugar, and a pint of boiling distilled 
water. Let stand two hours and strain 
through a thick cloth after heating to 
a boiling point a second time. 





Color in Hydrangeas 


Color in Hydrangeas may be pro- 
duced as follows: A good blue by mix- 
ing powdered alum in the soil. Alum 
may be dissolved in water and the 
liquid fed to the plants. I have seen 
them of very deep rich blue, by heavy 
feeding, and paler colors by lighter 
feeding. Pink Hydrangeas with light 
feeding take on pretty blue tints and 
are very beautiful. Hydrangeas may 
be had in the following colors and com- 
binations of them: White, cream, 
shell-pink to deep pink, light and dark 
carmine. Some are suffused with 
other lovely shades. 


H. L. D., (Ont.) 





Tex cents in stamps will bring you 
the index with title page for 1927. 
You have, of course, saved your copies 
during 1927 and the index will make 
them doubly valuable. 
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Weather and Ts Ifiue 





Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Sleet, Glaze or Ice Storms 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


may perhaps be observed a cy- 

clone of peculiar or unusual for- 
mation swinging well to the south in 
crossing the Mississippi Valley, thence 
taking its way leisurely northeast to- 
wards the St. Lawrence Valley. Some- 
times a storm of this type will bring 
to interior and northeastern portions 
of the country damaging ice storms. 
Such a storm will, as a rule, be more 
oval in form than the average cyclonic 
disturbance shown on the weather 
map. Sometimes there may be a sort 
of tail or prolongation to the rear of 
the apparent center or possibly a 
similar extension in front. 

A disturbance during March, espe- 
cially with such characteristics, is 
usually a subject of suspicion to the 
forecaster and he gives it his un- 
divided attention until it is well out of 
his district. 

A disturbance of this type is almost 
certain to be accompanied by an ex- 
tended cloud sheet, and with a slowing 
down of its rate of progress, may re- 
sult in an extended period of precipi- 
tation lasting as much as seventy-two 
hours instead of the average thirty-six 
hours of rain or snow for the ordinary 
storm. It has been found in such 
storms that the warmer winds from 
more southerly regions often outrun 
the progress of the storm itself so 
that with the uplift of these warm 
winds in advance of the storm center 
there results a temperature inversion. 
In other words, over a considerable re- 
gion in advance of the storm center, 
temperatures will be higher above 
than they are at the surface of the 
earth. Although it may be warmer 
over this region than it has been for 
a number of days, temperatures are 


Tm or three times a year there 


still below freezing at and near the 


surface of the earth but above freez- 
ing at a half mile above the earth. 
Now, if this warm moist air is 
raised high enough it will cool by ex- 
pansion until it reaches the point of 
condensation and rain begins to fall. 
The drops of rain may be very fine or 
of larger size, but whether large or 
small as they fall through the layer 
of colder air below they will become 
Super-cooled and on striking any ob- 
ject at or near the surface of the earth 
they instantly freeze. As long as such 
conditions continue, there will be a 
growing accumulation of ice, or glaze, 
on earth, roads, wires, grass and trees. 
Grass, small branches of trees and 
wires often, in severe storms, may in- 
crease their coating of ice to nearly an 





inch in diameter. 
glare of super-smooth ice and travel 
becomes all but impossible. With 
minute drops of water, uniform 
smooth surfaces result and the storm 


becomes a genuine glaze storm, but - 


with larger drops sometimes mixed 
with round pellets of ice, it takes on 
more of the characteristics of the so- 
called sleet storm. Then the surfaces 
of walks and roads take on a more cor- 
rugated and roughened appearance 
with round pellets of ice predominant. 
In England this is sometimes called a 
glaze frost. 

An ice storm may and often does 
take on the characteristics of each of 
the two types of storm and the com- 
bined effect results in heavy coatings 
of ice over large areas. 


Such storms may become extremely 





Sidewalks become a 





destructive to telegraph and electric 
light wiring and when covering ex- 
tensive regions the damage may read- 
ily run into millions of dollars for a 
single storm, as was the case over 
New England in 1925; in the central 
West in 1921; and in northern and 
central New York in 1913. The de- 
struction from the storm of 1913 will 
not soon be forgotten by those living 
in northern New York at that time. 
It was indeed a time of terror and 
during and following the storm for 
days sidewalks and streets were all 
but impassable because of danger from 
falling trees and telephone poles and 
wires. Telegraph and telephone com- 
munication was demoralized for more 
than ten days in this section, with 
practically no outside connections. 


The weight of ice which accumulates 
on wires and trees from such storms is 
almost unbelievable and sometimes 
during a single storm hundreds of 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines 








Slight coating of ice with but little damage resulting. Canton, New York, 1920 
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Sleet storm in Canton, N.Y., March 27, 1913. Note 
broken branches and heavy load of ice on trees 


will go down as individual poles snap, 
releasing the tension which has helped 
support the increasing weight of ice 
on the wires. It is claimed that a 
fifty-wire line will sometimes accumu- 
‘ late more than four tons of ice on the 
wires between two poles and that an 
ordinary-sized Elm tree may gather 
as much as five tons of ice finally bend- 
ing and breaking the branches as the 
weight exceeds their tensile strength. 


People who have experienced an in- 
tense sleet storm never tire of com- 
menting on the startling beauty of the 
whole countryside with glistening ice 
everywhere. It is indeed a scene of 
beauty but it is a sinister and deadly 


beauty which they do not want to see 


again. Giant Elms and stiff-standing 
Poplars appear to give way to increas- 
ing weight of the ice with equal readi- 
ness. Tough Birch and sturdy Beech 
trees, Pines, or Willows all lose their 
branches with uniform facility. There 
are but few trees left unscathed after 
such a storm passes. 


Although it is fourteen years since 
the last severe storm of this character 
visited Northern New York, mute 
testimonials to the severity of the ice 
may still be seen today in misshapen 
tree tops and mutilated branches. 


Sometimes a continuous cold spell 
for several days after a tremendous 
load of ice has accumulated will pre- 
vent its melting and the damage will 
be augmented especially if high winds 
prevail. 


These storms are becoming factors 
of increasing economic importance as 
population grows denser. Telegraph, 
telephone and electric light companies 
are perhaps hit hardest by ice storms. 
A single storm may easily run the 
loss to many millions but the actual 
losses are by no means cohfined to the 
public utilities. The farmer and the 
fruit growers are heavy losers. The 
greatest losses, perhaps, will be found 
in ornamental shrubs and orchards 
but there will also be found good sized 
losses in transportation and occasion- 
ally heavy loss results from the smoth- 
ering of winter grains. Heavy cas- 
ualties sometimes follow in the wake 


of an ice storm in Bird and Animal 
life. It is often worse than deep snow 
because with a heavy coating of ice 
over twig and tree trunk and earth all 
food is hermetically sealed and when 
this condition is prolonged a number 
of days many small creatures of the 
wild must starve. 


Considerable study has been given 
these storms during recent years in an 
effort to find out the reason for their 
development and the region of the 
largest number. It has been found 
that the region from Missouri and 
Kansas extending east and northeast 
to the coast covers roughly the section 
where the greater number of these 
storms occur. The National Electric 
Light Association of New York City 
is undertaking a scientific survey of 
the stresses upon various types of 
overhead transmission lines caused by 
accumulation of ice upon conductors 
and for determining the factors of 
safety in existing types and construc- 
tion. They are erecting, at a number 
of stations in the regions where sleet 
storms are frequent, racks with wires 
of different sizes for obtaining the 
amount of ice deposited on them for 
comparison with actual wires in use 
by various transmission lines. The 
Weather Bureau is arranging for co- 
operation with a number of street 
railways and hydroelectric companies 
at several stations in taking measure- 
ments, weights, time, etc., of ice de- 
posit. 

Forecasts of sleet storms are oc- 
casionally made although there is 
little that can be done in the way of 
protection. The type of storm which 
results in sleet is so immense that 
there are no methods of control and at 
the present time nothing can be done 
in mitigation of its effects. 





Gentians 


HERE are 450 known species of 
the Gentian family. They are 
mostly herbaceous herbs and a few are 
small shrubs. The calyx is five-cleft, 
but sometimes four-cleft, the seed 
capsule is one-celled. Flowers are 
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terminal or axillary. The leaves are 
opposite, rarely alternate and destitute 
of stipules. The corolla and calyx ape 
what Gray has termed hypogynouys: 
that is, seated below the pistil. The 
corolla has the same number of qj. 
visions as has the calyx. The stamens 
are attached on the lower part of 
corolla and are the same number ag 
there are petals and are alternate with 
them. 

The Gentian was named after Gen. 
tius, the King of Illyria, who was van. 
quished by the Romans about 160 B. ¢, 
and it is said this King discovered the 
medicinal properties of the root of 
Gentian. 

Gentians are not easy to establish ip 
a garden on account of their need of 
root moisture and their dislike of root 
disturbance. The seed is slow tp 
germinate. 

COMMON OR YELLOW GENTIAN 
(GENTIAN LUTEA) 

This Gentian has been and is stil] 
largely used in medicine. It is six 
years old before it flowers. It grows 
abundantly in the meadows of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, growing at an elevation 
of 3000 to 6000 feet. It has numerous 
whorls of bright-yellow flowers on a 
stem about three feet high. The leaves 
are ovate-oblong in shape. It is diff. 
cult to cultivate it out of its natural 
range. 

The Alpine peasants gather it for 
its highly-valued medicinal roots. A 
bitter tonic is made of it and is much 
used in diseases of the. digestive or. 
gans and sometimes for tape-worm. 
The Swiss folk make “bitter snaps” of 
it and use it much to fortify the sys 
tem against fogs and damp. 
STEMLESS GENTIAN (GENTIAN ACAULIS) 

The Stemless Gentian is a low, 
dwarfed species with large, dark-blue 
flowers four inches across. It isa 
native of Europe and of Siberia; 
blooming in Springtime. It has been 
imported from Switzerland and often 
planted as an edging for flower 
borders. 

The brilliancy of the flowers of the 
small Alpine specie has led to many 
attempts to cultivate them, but have 
generally proved unsuccessful, appat- 
ently from the difficulty of imitating 
the climate and seasons of their native 
heights. 

As many as fifteen varieties of 
Gentian can be picked in a half-how 
walk on the Alps. Folks who hav 
been there rave over the extrem 
beauty of the many Alpine flowers tha 
add so: much color to the mountain 
side, and say American flowers cannél 
compare with their unusual beauty 
On the Rocky Mts., however, gr 
some of the Alpine flowers. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 





Bulb or Irises with a year’s sil 
scription as advertised in the bat 
advertising pages may be a good W 
to introduce your friend to a bett# 
outlook on life. Why not tell him ( 
her) about it? 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, tts 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Your magazine is most interesting and helpful. 
I enjoy your editorials and each month look for- 
to this inspiring magazine.” 
—_ (Providence, R. I.) 
“[ want to tell you that I like THE FLOWER 
GRowER more every time I read it, and will drop 
some others to keep it up.” (Seattle, Wash.) 


“] like THE FLOWER GROWER very much and I 
am looking for the next issue long before it is 
time for it.” (Norwich. Conn.) 


“] want to say that THE FLOWER GROWER is the 
best ever and have certainly enjoyed the past 
year’s issues.” (Springfield, N. J.) 

“J find your magazine most helpful, and should 
hate to miss a number.” (Yakima, Wash.) 

Enclosed find money order for five years’ re- 
newal subscription. I am much pleased with your 
magazine. It is the best floral monthly that I 
have ever seen.” (Wilmington, Del.) 

“J have enjoyed your magazine very much and 
have found it very helpful in my work as a flower 
gardener.” (Wissahickon, Pa.) 

“Both Dr. A. and myself enjoy every page of 
THE FLtowerR Grower. Also Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
to whom we sent the magazine last June, are 
very enthusiastic.” (Parkersburg, West Va.) 


“Yours is the most complete magazine for the 
flower and plant grower that I have ever procured. 
The November issue was worth the price of a 
year’s subscription.” (Indianapolis, Ind.) 


“I would not be without THE FLOWER GROWER 
as it has helped me in many ways in my work in 
horticulture. I regret that I did not sooner know 
about it. The magazine never varies, it seems 
that every issue is more interesting than the last. 
I do not intend to ever be without it.” 

(Pleasantville, N. J.) 


“Out of all the reading matter that comes to my 
desk I believe I find more pleasure and valuable 
matter in THE FLOWER GROWER than in any other 
periodical.” (Crane, Mo.) 

“I am very fond of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
read it regularly from cover to cover.” 

(Owensmouth, Calif.) 

“Your FLOWER GROWER is indeed a missionary 
of beauty, helpfulness, and brotherly love. Al- 
though you disclaim any specific religion, you have 
something infinitely greater,—true spiritual under- 
standing. May your days be long and prosperous 
in the good work.” (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


“I like THE FLOWER GROWER for various things. 
In fact, there is very little I do not like about it, 
and I especially like the Bird pages.”’ 

(Crocker, S. Dak.) 

“I sure enjoy your FLOWER GROWER and would 
not be without it.’”’ : (Cressey, Mich.) 

“I like THE FLOWER GROWER if only for those 
writings that have no dealings with flowers, and 
which deal with the doings of Birds and Dogs of 
which I am so very fond. (Boston, Mass.) 

“To say that we are delighted with THE FLOWER 
GROWER is saying little.” (Carney’s Point, N. J.) 

“Your magazine is well worth while. I enjoy 
everything in it including the ads, but most par- 
ticularly the editorial writings.” 

(Arnold, Penna.) 

“Your magazine is certainly in a class by itself, 
and I enjoy its monthly visitation.” 

(Monmouth Beach, N. J.) 


“I think it a wonderful magazine, and there are 
so many articles on various things that I feel I 
cannot keep house without it.” 

(Centralia, Wash.) 

sss i consider THE FLOWER GRowER the best flower 

magazine published.” (Norwich, N.Y.) 


“I take several garden and flower magazines, 
have for some years, but yours is by far the best. 
Not so many handsome illustrations as some of 
the others, but you put out the real information.” 

(Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER grows and grows. It is 

a wonderful production for so small a price.” 
(Woodcote, England) 

“Enclose check for 5 years’ subscription. I 
don’t know how you can do it, for if anyone can- 
not get their full $2.00 worth out of the magazine 
each year, they certainly are hopeless. Your 
Messages of helpfulness and common sense are 
fully appreciated.” (Portland, Ore.) 


“I naturally regard you as the fountain of 
knowledge, because of the splendid, practical ma- 
terial knowledge furnished by THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Ashland, Va.) 


“Have very much enjoyed THE FLOWER GROWER 
and your personality as well.” 
(London, Ont., Can.) 











ORIENTATION FOR 
CLIMBING VINES 


Recently a group of students in land- 
scape architecture at M. A. C. made a 
survey of the hardy climbing vines on 
the various college buildings. Twenty 
buildings were examined and a complex 
check made of all the vines, there being 
sorted according to the exposure toward 
the sun. That is all north walls were 
grouped together, all east walls, all 
south, and all west exposures. Twenty 
buildings were examined, showing 212 
plantings. A summary of the check-list 
follows: 

Species North East West South 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata 22 35 13 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia 11 
Ampelopsis heterophylla 
Celastrus scandens 
Celastrus orbiculata 
Actinidia arguta 
Actinidia polygama 
Aristolochia sipho 
Euonymus radicans 
Wisteria floribunda 
Clematis grata 
Vitis labrusca 

The number .of plantings here involved 
are not sufficient to make much of this 
study, considered as a scientific experi- 
ment. Yet when it is remembered that 
this summarizes the results of more than 
a quarter century of planting on a fairly 
liberal scale the results may seem to have 
some practical significance. 

Whether it represents the preferences 
of the plants themselves as to orientation 
or merely the opinions of the plantsman 
it is still interesting. For example it 
is plain that the Japanese Creeper has 
long been the most popular vine in this 
section, but that it is used less on south 
walls than elsewhere. Also the Virginia 
Creeper appears to be popular but more 
versatile. Ampelopsis heterophylla is 
one of the very desirable climbers not 
sufficiently known. The common Bitter- 
sweet seems to thrive on north walls. 


FRANK A. WAUGH, ( Mass.) 


HOUSE DECORATION 
FOR WINTER 


There is much said and written about 
fall bulbs for window blooming in Win- 
ter, all of which is worthy of a place; 
but many of us have let the time pass 
without ordering the bulbs. There are 
many things that can be made to flower 
and brighten our homes. 

A walk into the woodland will give us 
greens like the Running Pine and Bitter- 
sweet, which if gathered in time, help to 
make a good bit of color for the Christ- 
mas season. 

The Dagger Fern stays green during 
the Winter and if kept outside as long 
as possible in the Fall, will remain in 
good condition all Winter. 

Pussy Willow branches gathered in 
November (really choice ones with fat 
buds) and placed in water in a warm 
room, will give you “pussies” long be- 
fore Mother Nature calls them out. 

The Marsh Marigolds can be forced 
into bloom in the Winter. They may be 
brought in from the brookside even if 
they have been frozen somewhat. They 
seem to do all the better for it. They 
should be set in rich soil and the roots 
kept very moist, as they have plenty of 
moisture in their natural homes. But 
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they should have good drainage, and a 
rather warm, sunny room. They will 
soon reward you with their golden blos- 
soms. 

If Snowberry is gathered before too 
many hard freezes and kept in a cool 
cellar, it may be used as wanted and 
will last some little time in the house. 


I much prefer the natural Berries, 
Evergreens and Flowers wherever they 
can be had, and there are many which 
can be painted with various fancy colors 
with paints available on the market for 
this purpose. The stalks of Goldenrod, 
Teasel, Milkweed, Yarrow and _ S&t. 
Johnswort are usable for this purpose. 

Some housewives use paper flowers of 
their own making or from the ten-cent 
store among their window plants in 
Winter; and where natural flowers are 
lacking, this bit of color is not to be 
despised during the dreary winter 
months. 

NELLIE LOoMIs, (N.Y.) 


LIKES THE FLOWER 
GROWER! WHY? 


I certainly am interested in your 
magazine because it covers a field dif- 
ferent from any others I have subscribed 
to. I not only enjoy reading the ex- 
periences of others who probably like my- 
self are novices who enjoy flowers and 
shrubs, their care and propagation, but 
who from either lack of time or lack of 
opportunity or education along these 
lines, are struggling along, hit or miss, 
as best they can to gain knowledge; and 
while the advice of the practical flower 
growers and those who have made a life 
study of it for business or pleasure, 
seldom give their views in magazines 
covering these subjects, and when they 
do they all have hobbies and either would 
not or could not cover the whole subject. 
They cover certain topics which interest 
them most, very minutely, and you have 
to turn to a great many authorities to- 
reach the result you are after and while 
many of these cover the technique and 
botanical names, they pass over the 
many small features that the novice does 
not know about, or the A, B and C, 
which they assume that everyone should 
know about. 

After all I would rather read the ex- 
periences of the great number of novices 
from which you can generally reach a 
better conclusion and better results than 
to follow one practical mind,—this is 
why I enjoy your magazine. 


PAUL S. JOHNSTON, (N. J.) 


SCIENTISTS AND THE 
DIVINING ROD 


If Scientists could prove or disprove 
all things, (you know they have wasted 
much energy both ways,) then such fel- 
lows would be Gods, and God Almighty 
would seek another home than the one 
he now occupies. 

Much psychology is based on fallacious 
reasoning and dies out ere we are aware. 
Much of it uses terms which no one but 
the user comprehends; and he, after a 
lapse of time, is compelled to re-reason 
out his former premises to get at his 
original meaning. Since his mind power 
has increased, his reasoning is quite 
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likely to obtain a very different result. 


I have read “The Pathfinder” discus- 
sions on Water-Witchery, etc., for years. 
The editor of that magazine seems to 
give credit to Scientists’ notions rather 
than to those who find the water under 
the earth’s surface. I am prone to be- 
lieve that if he were in some barren place 
thirsting for water, and a Divining rod 
man would rise up, and with his peach 
fork show him where to find plenty of 
water, he would dig for it, as any sensi- 
ble person would and he would say, “It’s 
g0.” 

.“Water-witch” is an improper term. 
He does not exercise any charm. He 
simply carries the peach fork until he 
finds a place where the attractive force 
of the water pulls the fork down 90 de- 
grees from vertical. Here he bores, digs 
or drills and finds water. No witchery 
here! Have I seen this done? A num- 
ber of times. 

This is the process: Cut a forked peach 
branch eighteen or twenty inches long 
and of new growth. With palms turned 
upward, take hold of ends of peach fork, 
close hands, grip tightly, and walk about 
until the fork drops vertically. At this 
point you find water, by going down, of 
course! 

Is it fair or manly to doubt or dispute 
what we do not see through? Forty 
years ago, I confidently taught my 
physics pupils that the atom was the 
smallest possible division of matter. To- 
day the atom has children and grand- 
children. Are we proud of the discovery? 
May we not yet find great-grand-children 
of the atom? 

F. W. BAXTER, (Ohio) 


GASOLINE KILLS DANDELIONS 


The Dandelion problem is a hard one. 
As long as our neighbors furnish the 
seed we will have the pests, but they can 
be kept down to the minimum. I use 
gasoline, which completely kills the 
plant. An ordinary copper oil can, hold- 
ing about a pint, is used. A few drops 
in the center of the plant does the work. 
If the plant is dug up a few days after 
the application the root will be found 
rotten to the extreme end. 

Gasoline will kill any plant life, and 
ordinary care should be exercised not to 
spill it on the lawn. It is also quick and 
effective in ridding the walks of grass 
and weeds which grow up through the 
cracks. Its application is several times 
faster than digging. Digging Dande- 
lions is temporary, as a piece of the root 
left in the ground will produce several 
new plants in a bunch. If one digs a 
Dandelion, getting all the root, and cuts 
it into pieces an inch or less long, and 
plants them, the result will be one or 
more plants to each piece. Apply the 
gasoline remedy to another plant, and in 
about a week dig it out complete. After 
noting the result of these two experi- 
ments I venture to say that you will 
never dig another Dandelion. 


W. T. H., (Colo.) 


ABOUT CATALOGUES 


The article in the December, 1927, 
FLOWER GROWER, on “What I want in an 
Iris Catalogue,” by Mrs. West moves me 
to “say my say” on the catalogue subject. 

As flower growers, it concerns us all, 
and constitutes a situation which war- 
rants our gravest consideration. Such 
an economical waste, in the long run, 
means but one thing—just so much ad- 
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ditional good hard cash out of the 
pockets of the ultimate purchaser. 

We cannot do without the Catalogues. 
The greater our love for flower garden- 
ing and the more far-reaching and com- 
prehensive our plans for the future, the 
greater our need for them. 

And we want the best—the very best 
Catalogues that can be gotten out. 
Therefore, I think they should be offered 
for a price—every cent that they have 
cost—that the growers issuing these 
Catalogues may not be forced to put a 
prohibitive price on their offerings by 
reason of this extra “overhead.” 

As things now stand, this is our course 
of procedure: We write for the best 
Catalogues specializing in our favorites, 
familiarize ourselves with the cultural 
notes, details of coloring, rating, etc., 
and then place our order with the 
reputable grower that can make the best 
price! 

How can it be the grower who issued 
the most thorough and elaborate Cata- 
logue? We cannot afford to pay his 
prices; or, if, through a sense of obliga- 
tion we do, we are paying more than 
market price for the article. 

Suppose, for instance, I write for 
three good Iris Catalogues this Spring. 
Now I would much prefer the cost of 
those three Catalogues combined and ex- 
pended in the production of one “Master 
Catalogue” on the subject; pay the full 
cost; and feel free to send my orders 
where I pleased. 

In how many different publications 
right here at hand in my living room do 
you suppose I can read the same de- 
scriptions, almost word for word, of the 
Lent A. Williamson Iris, or the Le Cygne 
Peony? 

I do not in any way under-rate the 
value of advertising or the publicity re- 
quired in introducing new varieties, but 
I do enter a plea for the pooling of this 
expense and labor necessary in getting 
out these desirable, helpful Catalogues, 
that it may react eventually to the bene- 
fit of the hundreds of thousands of flower 
lovers. 

Mrs. LOTTIE LOUTHEN, (Ind.) 


A FIVE-MINUTE TALK ON BEES 


FIND that most people are as afraid 

of a Honeybee as they would be of a 
Bear. They are peaceful little creatures 
if you handle them right and after you 
are stung a few times in one season you 
won’t mind it. Just dab on a little 
household ammonia and keep on smiling. 


I never have any trouble taking off 
supers of comb honey; in fact, I wish I 
could take off some each day during the 
honey flow, as each section of pure-white 
honey makes me smile. I take the 
smoker and brushbroom with me and 
open the hive very carefully, smoke the 
Bees until they leave the top of the 
super. Then I pry up the super with 
a hive tool, lift the super off, lean it 
against the hive, put the hive cover on, 
pick up the brushbroom, and brush all 
the Bees off the super. Then carry the 
super (which is sometimes pretty heavy 
if it is full, containing 24 pounds of 
honey) to a table under a shade tree 
some distance from the hive. On the 
table are two small sticks to set the 
super on, for I would never kill a Bee if 
I can help it. With the hive tool I pry 
out the sections and holders, piling the 
perfect sections in a pan and putting 
back the unfinished sections and new 
sections to fill the super again. I carry 
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the super back to the hive, use the 
smoker freely, put the super back on 
hive. Then I send word to the neighbor 
and soon my honey is sold and the money 
banked. 

I wear a Bee-proof gown, heavy gloy 
and am seldom stung, for I do not cape 
to be stung, and still I am not afraid 
of Bees. I hive them, and care for them, 
and have for years. 

I have found that here they winter. 
kill if not protected, so I set corn fodder 
around the hives and seldom lose g 
swarm. 

Bees are a great study. Some days 
when it’s very hot they get so cross that 
I do not venture near the hives. They 
seem to want to sting someone and wij] 
make the hens run if they come near 
their hives. 


Mrs. H. McCKEE, (Ohio) 


FACTS ABOUT POKEWEED 


It seemed strange to me to read of 
anyone being as afraid of Pokeweed ag 
Mr. Scott in his article on page 58} 
(Dec. 1927, issue) seems to be. 

All of my life I have been used to 
Pokeweed growing luxuriantly along 
fence rows, around barns, and all out 
buildings. It never grows in the woods 
and, of course, not in the regularly cul. 
tivated ground, but takes up its abode 
“betwixt and between” and every little 
hill farm has its surrounding fringe of 
Pokeweed. 

In very early Spring, the “Poke” as 
we call it, (leaving off the “weed,”) be. 
gins putting up big stalks with the ten- 
der leaves somewhat blanched at first, 
but in a day or two they are green and 
ready for eating. The richer the soil, 
the earlier the Poke comes and naturally 
the larger the stalk. We gather the 
leaves and cook in boiling water about 
thirty minutes, drain from the water, 
and put in an iron skillet with several 
spoonfuls of meat gravy. It is salted 
and stirred and chopped fine as it cooks 
ten to fifteen minutes longer. When it 
is dished up, halved -boiled eggs are laid 
over it, and a dish of very crisply fried 
meat (bacon or pork) and sour pickles 
accompany it. The very large tender 
Poke stalks are sometimes boiled a few 
minutes, dropped in cold water and peeled, 
and then covered with spiced vinegar. 
The resultant pickle is good and goes 
well with the greens. 

I have known several people to make 
wine of the ripe berries and use it for 
rheumatism. But the taste is such that 
I do not think it will ever become very 
popular as a curative agent. 


One girl I knew achieved some aston- 
ishing results by the use of some of the 
freshly-gathered berries. Her “chum” 
was lying face down across the bed tak- 
ing an afternoon nap, and she drew 4 
comic face on the calf of each of the 
sleeping girl’s legs, using the bright 
crimson juice of the Pokeberries to do 
the work. Later the girl awoke and 
put on her sheer white silk hose, and 
went up in town. The sequel is better 
left untold. 

I have always heard that Poke root is 
poisonous, but never had any experience 
with it. As to the leaves and stalks, 
being poisonous, I have eaten them all 
my life, prepared as before directed, and 
have never, that I know of, suffered any 
ill results; and everyone who lives in this 
Southern hill country uses it the same 
way, sometimes using it until late Sum- 
mer or Fall, as the leaves are always 
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tender. The stalk is tender only a short 
time in the Spring. In Fall it turns a 
pright shining scarlet and is very pretty 
until the frost comes. 


SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala.) 


PLANT PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Life in its essence is a mystery called 
Nature, which does not reveal her 
secrets; but in the science called psy- 
chology we pry into the depths of Nature 
by observation and comparison. 


Intelligence is shown in the sensitive 
plant which closes itself on the approach 
of an intruder. If you touch a certain 
part of the blossom of the common Bar- 
berry with a pin, the stamens will close 
tightly around the pin, as if to hold it 
a prisoner. 

Many flowers close their petals at 
twilight to protect and preserve them- 
selves. 

Vegetables can certainly feel, and after 
a fashion are endowed with a conscious- 
ness of their own; and in a primitive 
way show signs of reasoning. How 
quickly—by rapid growth—do they re- 
spond to loving care. 

There appears to be something like 
instinct in trees. Plant a tree that re- 
quires moisture and it will send out its 
roots in the direction of water. On the 
contrary, plant a tree which needs dry 
soil in a similar position, and its roots 
will run away from water, and towards 
dry soil. 

This interesting study belongs to the 
romance department of science and is 
justified for the purpose of awakening 
popular interest in the manifestations of 
the lower forms of living matter, and 
the study of plant intelligence, is likely 
to help us unravel the complicated mental 
processes of the human brain. 


NELL Briccs MorETTI, (Kans.) 


ERADICATING WHITE FLY 


You may be interested in the way I 
rid my house plants of the White Fly. 
It would not do perhaps for a large num- 
ber, but I have saved my Geraniuis in 
this way, also Jerusalem Cherries, and 
some others. 

I filled a tub with water and layed the 
pots on their sides in it so that the 
plants were entirely submerged. They 
were left there for half to three-quarters 
of an hour. I picked off all leaves that 
showed any signs of a tiny undeveloped 
fly, and in one or two cases submerged 
the plant a second time. 

I have no White Fly and my plants are 
blooming nicely. 

Mrs. E. J. P., (Ill.) 


AMERICAN-GROWN NARCISSI 


Here are more facts about Narcissi 
grown in this country. I fully agree 
with Mr. Benjamin C. Auten in his 
article about the Narcissus question. It 
is indeed foolish to try to make people 
believe we cannot grow Daffodils in this 
country. We have grown Daffodils for 
eight years here in the state of Utah 
and have had very good luck with them. 

We started by saving bulbs that had 
been forced and they all developed nicely. 
We never did cut down all the foliage 
from the bulbs, and in the field in cut- 
ting flowers we never take any leaves. 
_All the Giant varieties are to be espe- 
cially recommended to the American 
grower, varieties such as King Alfred, 


Waverau Giant, Robert Sydenham, 
Olympia; and as for a choice double- 
flowering kind, I think Primrose Phoenix 
does splendidly. The beautiful “orchid- 
flowering” Narcissus, Thalia, has been 
grown here for three years and is doing 
well. 

As for forcing there is no doubt in my 
mind but that the American-grown bulbs 
will force better, and at least three 
weeks earlier than the Holland-grown. 


There may be some varieties that do 
not do very well here in America, like 
the Golden Spur or Victoria, but when 
we can get King Alfred to bloom the 
first week in January, we can afford to 
drop the smaller and weaker ones. Glory 
of Sassenheim is much better than Vic- 
toria, and a strong grower. The climate 
here in Utah may not be the best for 
growing Narcissi, but it is surely splen- 
did for curing them as we have almost 
continued sunshine from May on. 

We are producing better bulbs every 
year so there is nothing to the saying 
of some of the Hollanders that the stock 
soon runs out. As for forcing Daffodils 
under glass, I have found that bulbs 
grown out West should be grown cool, 
at least 10 degrees cooler than imported 
stock for forcing. We give them only 
50 degrees at night with plenty of venti- 
lation in the daytime and they come 
along in five or six weeks with ease. 


EMIL LUND, (Utah) 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 


My Asters seemed to grow nicely until 
ready to bloom and they then would die 
with dry stem rot. 

This year, I raised my own plants, and 
when I planted them from the hotbed, 
I hardly lost one. They grew fine. 


ANDREW WILBERT, (Ohio) 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 
OR MAGNETISM? 


In the December (1927) issue of your 
FLOWER GROWER I was interested in your 
article “Optical Illusion or Magnetism.” 


My son was a student at the Augusta 
Military Academy at Fort Defiance, 
Va.,—just about nine miles beyond 
Staunton. : 
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About a year ago I drove through that 
part of Virginia on business and from 
Charlottesville went over to Staunton to 
see my son who was to meet me there. 

In driving along, I thought I was go- 
ing down grade but for some reason the 
car would scarcely run and I fed more 
gas but got no pick-up; but very soon 
the car was running along in a natural 
way. 

While talking with my son I mentioned 
this and he said that he had noted it 
when going from Staunton to Charlottes- 
ville by bus, and that the bus driver had 
said that there was “loadstone” in the 
composition that was used in the making 
of the road at this point. 

Naturally, I looked out for this on my 
return drive and the very same thing 
happened. The car was running smoothly 
but without warning it seemed to almost 
stop its effectiveness—it certainly slowed 
down—and when the gas was fed there 
was no seeming change. It seemed as 
though the gas had stopped feeding or 
had in some way lost its power. It would 
be about like a six-cylinder car running 
with five spark plugs dead. 


C. L. GLENN, (N..C.) 


BASKETS FROM CAT-TAILS 


The article in the September issue 
about Baskets was very helpful to us. 
We have made some of these Baskets 
from Cat-tail leaves. We had two of 
them on the market last Saturday and 
they attracted a great deal of attention. 


RAY BARTHOLOMEW, ( Mich.) 


RED SPIDER ON DAHLIAS 


There are various commercial sprays 
for Red Spider, but I have found the 
most effective thing to be a fine but 
forceful mist from the good, old garden 
hose. Be sure to spray the under side 
of the foliage as the pest is most active 
on that portion of the leaves. 

Wash the Dahlias thoroughly in this 
way for several consecutive mornings, 
and the plants will soon become bright 
and green and thrifty looking once more, 
as Red Spider surely does detest mois- 
ture. 

Mary C. SHAw, (Calif.) 




















An Ontario Scene 
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Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Now February fills the dyke, 

And now the warm, soft rains begin, 
Bidding the quick and dead alike 
For to come forth and go in green. 


—KATHARINE TYNAN 


| NDER the snowy mantle of Win- 
ter, roots and seeds have been 
protected in their earthy beds 
during the long cold days. Now the 
warm rains and thawing will begin 
to prepare them for their spring 
resurrection. 


Start into growth Fuchsia that has 
been resting in the cellar. If new 
plants are desired this is a-good time 
to propagate by making cuttings from 
the new shoots, and rooting them in 
moist sand. 


Make cuttings of Geraniums and 
other bedding plants. Set the cuttings 
in moist sand or soil. Geranium, 
Coleus, and Balsam cuttings may also 
be readily rooted in bottles of water. 


If you have no hotbed, better make 
one for it will repay a hundredfold. 
Cuttings and seeds are easily managed 
in a hotbed, and it is possible to have 
quite large sturdy plants for trans- 
planting in the open as soon as it is 
safe to do so. 


Cut some branches of Forsythia, or 
Yellow Bells, and place them in the 
window in jars of water. In a short 
time the buds will swell, and produce 
flowers. Often these branches root 
and may be planted outdoors later. 


By sowing under glass this month, 
it is often possible to save a year’s 
time; that is, some plants that usually 
do not bloom until the second season, 
may, by planting early be mature 
enough to bloom next Summer. 


Seeds of Phlox, Larkspur, Colum- 
bine, Hollyhock, etc., if planted under 
glass now, may be hurried along so 
that they will bear flowers during the 
coming Summer. 


Seeds of Tomatoes, Cabbage, Let- 
tuce and early Vegetables may be 
started in the hotbed proper, or better 
‘still in shallow boxes or “flats” which 
are then placed on the heated soil of 
the hotbed. 


This is a good time to look over 
shrubbery and trees to detect nests of 
brown or gypsy moth, and of the tent 
caterpillar. Removing and destroying 
these nests now may save much dam- 
age and valuable time. 


Tramp down the snow around the 
base of young trees, to prevent field 
mice from hiding there and injuring 
the trees by eating the tender bark. 
See also that rabbits do no damage. 


Some pruning may be done during 
this month, but to be on the safe side it 


may be better to limit the pruning to 
the removal of wood that is dead or 
winterkilled. 


Inspect your Plum trees for signs 
of black rot, which appears like a 
swelling, dark in color. If black rot 
is found, have these branches sawed 
off below the swelling, and burn the 
affected limbs. 


During the Winter, give your lawn 
some fertilizer. Bone meal is a good 
and convenient fertilizer to use, and 
one is then sure that there is not the 
chance of introducing the seeds of 
troublesome weeds. 


If the plants in the window garden 
are matching growth with the length- 
ening days, they may require some 
stimulant. Be cautious in the use of 
any plant food, and never give it to a 
plant that is not making vigorous 
growth. 


Do not use stimulants on Dutch 
bulbs. Increasing the amount of light, 
moisture, and -heat will force them 
along rapidly enough. On the other 
hand their bloom may be retarded by 
allowing them less warmth, light and 
water. 


After blooming you might as well 
throw away bulbs of Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus and Chinese Sacred Lily. Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths and similar hardy 
bulbs should be set away to ripen and 
planted out in the open in the Fall. 


Callas, Ixias, and Freesias may be 
used again for winter bloom next year 
if properly cared for. After their 
blooming season, keep them growing 
until the bulbs are well-ripened; then 
let them rest during the Summer. 


Be sure to find time to read floral 
literature, to increase your knowledge. 
Plan your garden for the coming sea- 
son. Draw a diagram of it, indicating 
the locations of the perennial beds and 
borders, shrubbery and other perma- 
nent things. 


Now assign places to the annuals 
and new stock that you propose to set 
out. Then make out your order only 
for as many plants, seeds, etc., as your 
garden is likely to be able to accom- 
modate comfortably and satisfactorily. 


If you have none, plan to plant out 
in the proper season, trees, shrubs, 
and other plants which will furnish 
seeds or fruits that are good for food 
— little feathered friends, the 
Birds. 


Keep up the winter feeding of the 
Birds. They relish bits of suet, bacon 
rind, or meat, small pieces of apples, 
oatmeal, cracker and bread crumbs, 
and similar table scraps; so they can 
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be provided easily with food at no aq. 
ditional expense. 


Feed seed-eating Birds whole or 
broken rice, buckwheat, wheat, pea. 
nuts, pumpkin and squash seeds, sup. 
flower seeds, cracked corn, birdseed 
millet or other grain. Even the seeds 
of such flowers as California Popp 
and Portulaca are eagerly devoured, 


To keep the seeds from being swept 
away by wind and rain, mix them in 
melted fat and pour the mixture in 
holes in a feeding board or in the 
crotch of trees, cracks in the bark, 
or on the branches of your discarded 
Christmas Tree. 





Another Dog Story 


bene I was a young girl, a tiny, 
sleek, black Dog named Bess wag 
a -highly privileged character in our 
home and a much loved playmate of 
mine. 

One morning when I was wiping 
dishes, I accidentally dropped a teacup 
on her head and she ran yelping away, 
I followed her with words of apology 
and endearment, but she evidently felt 
that such carelessness should not be 
lightly forgiven and cowered in a dis- 
tant corner refusing to come out. 

Later in the day she returned to 
the living room and resumed her cus- 
tomary relations with the rest of the 
family, but turned a deaf ear to my 
coaxing and petting. I finally gave 
up the attempt to be reinstated in the 
favor of her small majesty, and busied 
myself with other matters. 

Late in the afternoon as I sat 
quietly reading, Bess, who was slum- 
bering on the rug near the fire, sud- 
denly arose and darted to me, sprang 
on my lap, and stood on her hind 
feet, and placed a tiny black paw on 
each of my shoulders and licked my 
cheeks in a perfect abandonment of 
affection. Not a trace of resentment 
did she show again. 

Had the proof of my innocence of 
wrong intent been revealed to her ina 
dream? I wondered. 


Mrs. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 





Tom Warms His Feet 


While Cats do not seem “as smart” 
as some of the other farm animals, 
they do give evidence to some form of 
reasoning or something akin to it. 

I have in mind Young Tom who 
spent considerable time just outside 
the kitchen door. In the Winter we 
often placed the filled ash pail outside 
the door to await a more convenient 
time to empty it. One morning, I 
noticed Young Tom sitting hind feet 
on the floor, front ones on the warm — 
ashes in the pail, and with a most 
comfortable contented look in his 
furry face. Further observations re- 
vealed the fact that it was no acci- 
dental position for he repeated the 
performance several cold mornings. 


Mrs. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
February 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


END for the new flower cata- 
logues. 


Study the new flower catalogues 
with as much attention as you gave 
the blue-back spelling book. 


Then make out the order for seeds 
and plants, and then file the catalogues 
for future reference. For, with their 
good advice as to planting and their 
peautiful illustrations, they form a 
valuable addition to one’s floral library 
and deserve a better fate than to be 
carelessly thrown aside. 


Seed of Strawflowers, Jerusalem 
Cherry, and Primrose should be 
planted in boxes in this month. In 
this way they get the early start 
necessary for good growth. After the 
growth of the second pair of tiny 
leaves, the young plants should be 
changed into thumb pots, never allow- 
ing them to suffer from lack of mois- 
ture; and then into a size larger as 
their growth demands. 


The first day of February dig up 
a clump of the Golden Candlesticks 
growing outdoors in the flower bor- 
ders, pot them in rich soil, give plenty 
of water and sunshine; and in quite a 
short time they will repay with quan- 
tities of yellow flowers. This is a 
quick and easy way to force these 
hardy bulbs to an earlier flowering, 
though of course it is not intended to 
take the place of the new bulbs potted 
in the Fall and kept growing through 
the Winter. 


Before you make out the order for 
flower seeds it would be better to go 
over the box of seed you saved from 
the home-grown flowers. If you were 
careful to write the name of each 
kind on its envelope, you can make out 
a list in a very few minutes. By the 
way, let me suggest in passing that 
used envelopes make the best kind of 
receptacles for small seed. By using 
this list you can write the names, in 
the proper spaces, of the garden plan 
and soon determine how much space 
you can have to fill with the new 
beauties exploited by the catalogues. 


Include something new in your 
flower order. Do not be like the 
woman who said, “But why do you 
want it?” when her neighbor told of 
her order for a certain plant that she 
had never seen. The only way to tell 
whether you want it is to try it. Don’t 
plant exactly the same things your 
neighbors have; try some new com- 
binations as well as some new vari- 
eties. It gives the landscape a more 
pleasing appearance, and is also rest- 
ful to the eyes, for we grow mentally 
fatigued after looking at yard after 
yard with the same foundation plant- 





ing, and the flower beds filled with the 
same kind of flowers. Branch out! 


If you have no pot flowers and want 
something green for indoors, the wish 
is easily gratified. A Sweet Potato 
placed with its base in a jar of water 
will soon give you a beautiful vine 
with heart-shaped leaves. Grapefruit 
seed planted in a pan and covered with 
about an inch of soil will soon grow 
into a beautiful centerpiece. A large 
sponge “planted” full of Oats and kept 
moist will soon change into a ball of 
greenery. If you have no time for 
these experiments then plant a pot full 
of Cedar twigs, about a foot in length, 
and fill the center of the bunch with 
scarlet Statice. This makes a most 
effective bit for a dark corner. 


Break branches of Forsythia and 
bring indoors at this time. Put the 
stems in a jar of water and place 
where they will get warmth and sun- 
shine. In a short time the yellow bells 
will blossom out, and in this way you 
can get an early-blooming start on the 
outdoor plants and have the pleasure 
of blossoms for a longer period. With 
the exception of red, which is not 
really a spring color, if we except the 
Japanese Quince with its blooms of 
dazzling red, and the bloom of the 
Judas Tree which is neither crimson 
nor scarlet; then yellow is the next 
most cheerful color we have, and is one 
of the true spring colors. So try the 
bunch of blooming Forsythia and see 
how cheerful it makes the room. 


Don’t be afraid to venture with new 
plants if you can afford to experiment. 
Be slow about taking other people’s 
views as to the desirability of plants. 
For instance my order for Scabiosa 
was in the mail before I read Mrs. 
Ely’s advice never to plant Scabiosa as 
they were not satisfactory and lacking 
in beauty. No regret is felt because 
of my selection; on the contrary my 
Scabiosa will be watched with greater 
interest than they would otherwise 
have had, in order to see if the criti- 
cism is, in my opinion, well deserved. 
Again what pleases one in beauty and 
fragrance may not please all. For in- 
stance the fragrance of the Marigold 
to me breathes freshness, honesty, and 
is invigorating. To my next-door 
neighbor their odor is repulsive. The 
only way to find out whether you like 
a flower is to decide for yourself. 


Pay special attention to the water- 
ing of the house plants in this month. 
This is one of the things that can have 
no cut and dried rule; about when to 
water. You cannot give a plant so 
much water at such and such time and 
expect it to grow and flourish all the 
time. One woman gives her potted 
Ferns a pint of water daily, irrespec- 
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tive of whether they need it or not. 
It may be added in passing that some 
live and some don’t. Some of the tried 
and tested rules about watering house 
plants are, to water always in the 
morning during cold weather; to never 
wet the foliage when the sun is shin- 
ing on the plant through glass; in us- 
ing liquid manure great care should 
be taken to keep it from getting on 
the leaves of the plant; and never 
water except when needed. This may 
be determined by the state of the soil. 
If it is crumbly and light then water. 





Fruit Seed Germination 


6 Bene housewife’s plan of putting a 
peach pit out-of-doors under a stone 
has been the occasion of many a jest, 
but the practice is sound both theoreti- 
cally and practically, if the peach pit 
is expected to germinate the following 
Spring, say horticulturists at the New 


York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. The same pit held indoors over 
Winter would not germinate when 


planted in the Spring, although if left 
undisturbed it would probably germinate 
a year later. 

A practical illustration of this fact is 
to be seen on the Station grounds this 
season in the case of two lots of Cherry 
Seed. One lot was planted out-of-doors. 
in the Spring and lay dormant in the 
soil until the following Spring. A second 
lot was stored in moist sand in an ice 
house for several months and when 
planted out it germinated at once. 

“Some Seeds, such as Corn and Wheat, 
will germinate as soon, or almost as soon, 
as they are mature,” say the horticul- 
turists. “In fact, Tomato Seed will 
germinate although gathered in an im- 
mature condition. But in the case of 
Seeds from the hardy fruits, like the 
Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, and Plum; 
the Seeds will not germinate for years 
until certain changes have taken place 
within them which are closely approxi- 
mated by Nature, by the moist, cool 
conditions to be found in the soil during 
Winter. Nurserymen recognize these 
principles and either plant their Seed in 
the Fall of the year, or else bury it out- 
of-doors in sand in a well-drained, ver- 
min-proof place. 

“Because of this practice, it has come 
to be believed that fruit Seeds must be 
frozen before they will germinate. This 
is not true. Actually most Seeds are 
not improved and are often injured by 
freezing. The after-ripening processes 
are carried on best at temperatures. 
slightly above freezing and in the pres- 
ence of moisture. If Seed is kept frozen 
it will not after-ripen. If it is kept dry 
it will not after-ripen. The best condi- 
tions are those provided by Nature in 
late Fall or early Spring when the 
ground is moist and just above the freez- 
ing point. 

“Carrying this idea still further, it be- 
comes easy to after-ripen Seeds arti- 
ficially. The ice compartment of a house- 
hold refrigerator, for example, does well 
for a small quantity of Seed, while for 
larger amounts the ice house is satis- 
factory. Some nurserymen have con- 
structed temperature-controlled cellars 
especially for the storage and after- 
ripening of seed. The advantage in arti- 
ficial after-ripening is that conditions. 
can be controlled and the Seed can be 
watched for any unexpected behavior.” 
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Editorial Notes 


A LETTER has recently been re- 
ceived from Florida asking infor- 
mation about propagating Fuchsias 
from seed. The following extract 
from the letter is given in the hopes 
that some one will have the required 
information about this almost obsolete 
plant: 

“Do you know whether it is difficult 
to germinate? I have tried several 
times and have so far been unable to 
start it. Is that due to the quality 
of the seed, or is it characteristic? 
Does it require a long time? 

“Also do you know where a variety 
with white sepals and tube and purple 
(or blue) corolla can be obtained? 
Many years ago it used to be common 
in window gardens in your state, but 
I do not find it listed now in any cata- 
logue that comes to me.” 


The Fuchsia is seldom seen in this 
section now-a-days; its principal use 
being in hanging baskets for the porch 
or for crowding into urns with various 
other plants for lawn or. cemetery 
decoration. Fashion rules the flower 
world as rigidly as it does the clothes 
and customs of human beings; and 
for some reason, if such whims can be 
called reasons, the great Fuchsias with 
their lovely pendant blooms so prized 
by. our mothers and grandmothers are 
“out of style.” 

Trying to find material for answer- 
ing the above letter we consulted a 
leading Utica florist. He, being, in his 
own words, “an old fellow,” still raises 
a few Fuchsias, but propagates them 
entirely from cuttings taken from 
summer-grown plants which are al- 
lowed to partially dry out and rest; 
then are brought out and started grow- 
ing. These fresh shoots are taken off 
and set out to become young flower- 
ing plants. The old ones grow woody 
and are discarded as of no value. 

This florist stated that Fuchsias 
were no longer in vogue, the few pur- 
chasers being an occasional woman 
from the country who still loves this 
old favorite of the past; or another, 
probably from the city, who never 
fails to explain that the purchase is 
‘being made for “my mother” or “my 
#randmother.” 


The following response has been re- 
ceived to our query about leaving Gold- 
fish in the pool all Winter. This comes 
from Illinois where the Winters are 
probably a little less severe than in 
Central New York, but still good and 
cold (The good may be questioned) : 


“We have a pond 25 ft. by 12 ft. 
and 3 ft. deep. Have Lilies in tubs but 
no mud bottom. We started with 20 
Goldfish about six years ago. Last 
time we cleaned the pond out, as we 
do every Spring, we had about 300 
Fish. We have no place to keep them 
in the house, so leave them out all 
Winter. The first year we got our 
friends to keep them for us but since 
then there have been too many. The 
second Winter we tried covering the 
pond but since then have left it with 
no care except about once a week a 
hole is broken in the ice and the Fish 
fed with oatmeal, which is the only 
thing we ever give them. 


“Last Winter was the only time we 
have lost any. About 30 died. But 
we were in Florida for a few weeks 
and the weather turned very cold—20 
degrees below zero with 15 inches of 
snow—and our’ caretaker never 
thought of the Fish till we returned. 
They had no air, which we think is 
the reason that some died. Our Fish 
and pond are the joy of our yard.” 

As our little pool is but two feet 
deep and half of that mud, the water 
might freeze solid to the bottom and 
leave none free for Fish; so ours were 
finally caught with a net and brought 
into the house. They seem to be en- 
joying life in an aquarium and Master 
Bengal Tiger (cat) has proved better 
than we anticipated. Once in awhile 
he climbs up and sits on the table be- 
side the aquarium. He seems to enjoy 
watching them, as we all do, but so 
far has made no attempt to molest 
them. 

About once a week a pinch of com- 
mon salt is dropped into the water as 
well as a few tiny grains of Epsom 
Salts. The latter is much more to 
their liking than to ours. Feeding is 
done very sparingly. So far they seem 
to be well and happy. 


Not long after they were brought 
into the house, one was discovered 
lying on its side apparently close to its 
last gasp. It was quickly lifted out 
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with a little net and put into a pan of 
fresh water to which was added both 
salt and Epsom Salts. It quickly re 
vived and in a few hours wag ag 
chipper as ever. The next day another 
cut up the same caper and receiveg 
a like treatment. We finally decideg 
that too much oxygenating plant hag 
been put in the aquarium, so about 
half of it was taken out and given 
away. The two Fish were kept in q 
separate dish for several days to make 
sure that they were perfectly well, 
then returned to the aquarium. Sinee 
then all has gone well with them. 


It is amusing, but encouraging, to 
learn how many Uticans are searching | 
their Bird books in vain, for the “big 
speckled Blackbird” that comes and 
chases the English Sparrows away 
when food is put out for them. Of | 
course he isn’t described there, for 
he is not one of “Our Native Birds” 
but the English Starling. Unfortu. | 
nately, they are multiplying very rap- 
idly. “But they are so greedy and 
such fighters,” said one lady, “I don’t 
like them to come to my house for 
they drive off all of the other Birds.” 
Yes, that is the reputation they have, 
so it is indeed unfortunate that they 
are getting so numerous. 





Useful Hints for February 


IF you have plenty of sunny windows, 
a box of good soil stored in the cel- 
lar, lots of time and unlimited pa- 
tience, February is not too early to 
sow seeds for summer blooming; but 
all these things are absolutely essen- 
tial for success. 

The tiny seedlings need meticulous 
care and must be transplanted several 
times before the weather will be warm 
enough to set them in the open ground. 
But if all this care can be given, very 
fine plants can be grown from Febru- 
ary-sown seed, always providing gas 
is not used in the house. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” but it is about the only plant 
that will thrive in conjunction with 
coal gas. Never let the little plants 
dry out, and shade them from the hot 
sun as the days grow longer and 
warmer. 


Before making out your seed order 
look over your seed box and find out 
what you have left over. Most seeds 
germinate fairly well the second year, 
(Delphinium being a striking excep 
tion) and one will often find enough 
“leftovers” for a second season. It is 
always well to put the date on each 
packet of seeds when received or gath- 
ered in the garden. This information 
may come handy when ordering time 
comes. 

If doubtful of whether or not seed 
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will germinate, test it by placing be- 
tween sheets of wet blotting paper. 
These can be kept wet if laid on a 
platter or plate. The time required 
depends, of course, on the rate of ger- 
mination of the variety being tested. 
Radish seed sprouts within two or 
three days while Parsley needs three 
or four weeks. Such knowledge must 
be obtained by reading or experience. 


House plants may need repotting, 
but if they had fresh earth in the Fall, 
a little extra nourishment may be all 
they require. Good fertilizers for 
house plants may be obtained from 
any seedsman. Household ammonia, 
a teaspoonful to a quart of water, is 
perhaps as good as anything. This 
may be used once in ten days or even 
once a week for a large plant. Have 
the ground moist when applying any 
fertilizer. 


It is not too early to make up your 
mind firmly, not to give flowers to 
every child who asks for them. The 
“wistful child peeping through the 
fence” sounds very pathetic, but chil- 
dren should not be encouraged in 
begging, either money or flowers, and 
the pathetic child may easily become 
a nuisance when she (or he) broad- 
casts the news of the “easy mark” 
and brings “the gang” with her. This 
advice may well be extended to those 
of mature years who “love flowers” 
grown by the toil of other people. 


Seed and plant catalogues have been 
arriving since New Year’s Day and 
more will come this month. Before 
the close of February send your order 
or orders, if you haven’t already done 
so. On the theory of the early bird 
catching the worm, it is argued that 
the early order gets the pick of the 
supply. Whether this is so or not 
may be open to argument, but one 
point is certain; the first orders can 
be filled and the gardener is practi- 
cally certain of receiving all that he 
ordered, while a month or two later he 
may find one or more items marked 
“sold out.” Then another order has to 
be made out and sent to a different 
dealer. The result may be successful 
or it may not but in either case 
time has been lost. It may even be 
getting late for planting. Every argu- 
ment seems to be on the side of 
promptness. 





Raising Plants from 
Seeds in the House 


‘TH first requisite in raising plants 
from seeds in the house is to select 
the right window; use a sunny window, 
preferably one facing the east. It 
may be a kitchen, living room or din- 
ing room window, or even a bedroom 
window. But you will have to choose 
between two things: Being a lover 
of flowers or a good housekeeper, be- 
Cause the two don’t mix. It may be 
necessary to use the best window in 
the best room in the house. In my 








case it happened to be the reception 
hall, but that didn’t make a particle 
of difference to me—the little boxes 
and plants were perfectly wonderful 
to me, although the rest of the family, 
and I suppose outsiders, couldn’t see 
anything but a lot of dirty little boxes 
and a few straggling plants. 


The window sill isn’t wide enough 
to hold a box so it is necessary to put 
up a shelf in front of the window. 
This can be done by buying a couple 
of wire frames which fasten into the 
woodwork on either side of the win- 
dow, (another instance where you 
must remember that you are a lover 
of flowers and not of woodwork) and 
this will hold a board about five inches 
wide. This will give you the neces- 
sary space to place your containers 
which in my case consisted of boxes 
made of boards roughly nailed to- 
gether; and I have also used cigar 
boxes, especially in starting the seeds, 
and then used a larger box when the 
plants were transplanted. 


Get the soil from a florist as he 
usually has a pile in his work room 
all mixed ready for potting plants. 
Make a furrow with a match or tooth- 
pick, two or three rows in a box, put 
the seed in and press down hard, so 
the seed will germinate; and keep the 
soil moist, not wet, by sprinkling with 
the hand, or better still with a small 
clothes sprinkler. Move the boxes 
as close to the window as you can get 
them so the sun will reach every inch 
in the box. A good time to start is 
about the first of March. When the 
little plants show a third leaf trans- 
plant to other boxes, putting them in 
one inch apart, and when all danger 
of frost is past, about the lst of May, 
plant out in the open ground. Of 
course before you put them out in 
the garden it is a good plan to harden 
them off by opening the window on 
nice warm days and then put the 
boxes out in the yard for a few days 
before planting them into their per- 
manent home. You will be surprised 
how interesting it is to watch them 
grow. I have had very good luck with 
Asters, Pansies and Tomato plants. 
I have also started the Castor Bean in 
the house in small pots. 


CARRIE S. KEIM 





Homing Instinct of Toads 
and Other Species 


HE “Pathetic Toad Experience” 

which appeared in the December 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER has 
brought out some interesting com- 
ments and incidentally the securing of 
additional information corroborating 
the homing instinct of Toads. 


A letter from B. B. Wright, of Iowa, 
encloses a letter from F. H. Sidney, of 
Massachusetts, from which I am 
pleased to extract some decidedly in- 
teresting facts. Just think of a Toad 
hopping nine miles between 11 P. M. 
and 8:30 the next morning. But read 
Mr. Sidney’s letter for yourself which 
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is as follows: 

“There is nothing strange about the 
homing instinct in Animals. John Bur- 
roughs tells of a Drake he bought, that 
made his way home from the Burroughs’ 
farm to the place where Burroughs pur- 
chased him, over a mile away. Even 
Crickets when taken away from where 
they have always made their home will 
work back from a considerable distance. 
Of course, you well know that Horses, 
Cats and Dogs, have travelled hundreds 
of miles to return to their old home. 
The common shore Crab will work its 
way back for a distance of five miles. 
Two Pacific coast Crabs, were brought 
to the Fish Commission headquarters at 
Woods Hole, Mass. and liberated by the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries several years 
ago. These Crabs were tagged and those 
catching them were requested to notify 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and two 
years later these two Crabs were cap- 
tured off Cape Horn by two Argentine 
fishermen. 

“The common New England Toad, is 
quite an active creature, takes long hops, 
and can easily hop two or three miles an 
hour; and like all Animals, has the 
homing instinct. 


“The idea of the experience with a 
Toad was suggested to me by a Boston 
nature writer, who has experimented a 
great deal with Toads and other animals 
on his farm at Hingham, Mass. I simply 
carried the Toad into Boston, nine miles 
from here, tagged him and dropped him 
on the outskirts of the city at 11 P. M.; 
at 8:30 next morning he came hopping 
down the driveway. 


“My mother who lived at Provincetown, 
Mass., had a little garden in which there 
were a great many Toads. She injured 
one of them one day; and for fear she 
might injure another of them while hoe- 
ing, she loaded all the Toads she could 
capture into a basket and carried them 
into the woods two miles away. Inside 
of three hours, every one of those Toads 
was right back in the garden.” 














American Pillar Rose 
Grown by Mrs. L. E. Gillmore, Oakfield, N.Y. 
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A Wonderful Dog 


The Story of “Rin Tin Tin” 
(From Our Dumb Animals) 


LL readers of Our Dumb Animals 
know our attitude toward the trick 
animal performance. The Jack 

London Club is our unceasing protest 
against it. We have always said, how- 
ever, that many an intelligent animal 
can be, and has been, trained by kind- 
ness to do what it would seem only the 
human brain could accomplish. The Dog 
“Rin Tin Tin” seems to stand high up 
in this class. He shows an intelligence 
so nearly human at times that one who 
watches his wonderful deeds is amazed 
that a Dog can be so gifted mentally. 


Still convinced that the vast majority 
of animal performances are forced by 
cruelty in the training, and deploring 
the wretched and unhappy lives of con- 
finement to which so many of them are 
subjected, we venture to print this story 
of Rin Tin Tin, coming to us from what 
we have every reason to believe is a 
trustworthy authority, as an evidence 
of what can be done by patience, kind- 
ness, and affection. It must be remem- 
bered that Rin Tin Tin is not a trick 
Dog in the sense of performing foolish 
and absurd “stunts” for a curious crowd 
of theater-goers. His work is of a high 
order requiring almost a human intel- 
ligence. 

The following “interview” with Rin 
Tin Tin, the Wonder Dog of the Movies, 
is by Grace Wick. Photograph was 
taken during his visit to Portland, 
Oregon. 


It was Saturday in early May—a holi- 
day for every boy and girl in Portland, 
Oregon. It was also the day after a 
very busy week for Rin Tin Tin, who had 
been appearing “in person” -with his 
master and owner, Mr. Lee Duncan, en- 
tertaining people from all parts of Ore- 
gon, and where a moving picture was 
shown in which Rin Tin Tin was 
featured. 


It was also the day of Rin Tin Tin’s 


party, to which every school child and 
his pet Dog, cat, canary, parrot or goat 
was invited. Rin Tin Tin is a very 
thoughtful, unselfish Dog, and he pro- 
vided suitable refreshments for every 
pet there. And what a picnic théy all 
had! 

Rin Tin Tin was a foundling—a Ger- 
man Police Dog salvaged from the Ger- 
man trenches during the World War. He 
was a tiny puppy three days old when 
he was taken “prisoner” and joined the 
ranks of the Allied forces. He learned 
to eat beans and evaporated milk out 
of a can, and was thankful to put up 
with the simple diet of those around 
him. 

This wonder Dog had appeared during 
the first week in May at the numerous 
public schools, radio station, and other 
public bodies of Portland, including hos- 
pitals, where he brought much sunshine 
and joy to several hundred afflicted hu- 
man beings who temporarily forgot their 
ailments while watching Rin Tin Tin 
entertain them with his talents as a 
“dramatic actor.” Unlike most “actors,” 
Rin is a modest Dog, and does not seem 
to care to talk about himself; because 
of which fact most of the interview was 
by proxy through his educator, Mr. Dun- 
can. During the brief conversation the 
Dog shook hands, and willingly con- 
sented to pose for his picture with the re- 
porter (shown below), and after the 
“interview” he gave her a very affection- 
ate “stage” kiss, at the suggestion of his 
thoughtful owner. 


“Kindness pays!” These were Mr. 
Duncan’s exact words several times 
during the proxy interview, at which 
Rin wagged his tail approvingly, and 
looked up with big, intelligent eyes that 
seemed to say: “Yes, old Pal, but you 
already practice kindness—you don’t 
need to preach it.” 


In all his talks while in Portland, Mr. 


“Rin Tin Tin” greets his “interviewer” with a cordial hand-shake 
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Duncan explained that his success with 
Rin Tin Tin had been due, first, to the 
intimate and continual daily and almost 
hourly association with the Dog, singe 
the Dog was three days old, and when 
he first named it for one of the little 
good luck French dolls, made of yarn, 
and worn in the buttonhole. He said 
the Dog had never been whipped or even 
struck, and was seldom ever spoken to 
in a harsh voice. “These principles,” 
he said, “are essential if a Dog is to be 
trained to the highest degree.” 

Upon the command of Mr. Duncan, 
Rin would register any given expression 
that might be called for. He would 
simulate an attack upon an imaginary 
villian, and from this would change to 
a fireside scene where he would register 
his sympathy and affection for an imag- 
inary being. 

“Put your left foot forward—lower 
your head—turn it slightly to the right 
—register a watching expression—sit 
up—scratch a flea on your left side— 
now scratch one on your right side— 
jump upon the table—drop your right 
foot over the side—slowly turn your 
head and look to the left.” These and a 
hundred more commands were given him 
in a low tone of voice just as a movie 
director would direct an actor. There 
was never a miss, and the famous Dog 
seemed to understand every word that 
was spoken to him. 


Through it all there was not a harsh 
word spoken. It was apparent that the 
love which the Dog entertains for his 
owner was the moving impulse. When 
the writer first saw Rin Tin Tin she 
exclaimed, “My! What a lucky man to 
have such a wonderful Dog!” but after 
talking a few moments with his owner 
she could not help adding, “Lucky Dog, 
too!” It is a man only of Mr. Duncan’s 
humane, kindly sympathetic personality 
that could have the patience to bring out 
all the subtle characteristics in such an 
individual Dog as Rin Tin Tin. 


The Humane Society of Portland was 
so impressed with the object lesson given 
to the boys and girls of Oregon that they 
presented Mr. Duncan with the gold and 
bronze, Lincoln medal that is issued by 
the Humane Society in cases that are 
deserving of special consideration. It is 
the first time that this medal has ever 
been given to an animal act. 





Amur River Privet 


Amur River Privet, generally cata- 
logued as “Amureuse,” is a _ large, 
spreading bush, light green, with 
greyish bark and frost-proof in North 
Russia, its habitat. 

But Amur River Privet “Sowth’’ al- 
ways to be so distinguished, is much 
smaller, with a small, very dark green 
leaf, and the new young growth almost 
black, i. e., the branches. This kind 
is not so hardy, but much more so than 
California Privet and in this section is 
practically evergreen. It shears to 
any form and is universally used here 
for hedges, from one foot to four, and 
for sheared “specimen” shrubs in 
numerous fantastic forms. It is our 
best shrub for greenery,—close and 
impenetrable. 

The North “Amureuse,” drops its 
leaf in Winter here, and is rather 
coarse. 

GEO. ' W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 
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Delicious Vegetables: How to Grow Them 
BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


the thought in mind that a Vege- 

table is a Vegetable and there is no 
difference in the quality, we venture 
the remark that they are not ac- 
quainted with delicious products from 
their own garden, but are accustomed 
to buy Cabbages, Beets, Green Peas, 
Tomatoes and Sugar Corn from the 
marketman. 

Figure it out for yourselves: The 
market grower grows the variety 
which he knows from experience pro- 
duces the largest crop. He cares more 
for quantity than for quality. A solid- 
heading Cabbage will produce twice as 
many pounds per acre as the more 
delicate Savoy. Green Peas are gath- 
ered from the vines at the stage when 
they will weigh up the best. Market 
String Beans are usually just past 
the stage when they are tenderest and 
best. Occasionally we find a grower 
who specializes in quality but he must 
get larger prices for his produce. The 
beauty of a home garden is the fact 
that we may consider quality first, 
last, and all the time. 


It is just as easy to raise good prod- 
ucts as poor ones. Variety has some- 
thing to do with the question, for 
some of the most delicious kinds are 
not the heaviest yielders. Soils, fer- 
tilizers and time of planting and har- 
vesting, have much to do with the 
question also. We may dismiss the 
matter of variety with a few words, 
for any good seed catalogue will help 
even the amateur gardener to select 
the best sorts for his garden. 


The type of soil has much to do 
with quality. Certain garden products 
should be grown on certain soils. Of 
course they may develop on other soils 
but the quality is not there. Some 
kinds prefer newly-broken land, while 
others do well on old land that has 
long been under the plow. With very 
few exceptions, a rotation of crops 
works to best advantage in the Vege- 
table Garden. Onions for instance, 
may be grown year after year on the 
same soil if maggots and other garden 
pests can be kept in check. Changing 
crops from year to year destroys many 
of the pests that otherwise might be- 
come troublesome. 


A few specific directions for the 
growing of various garden products 
may not be amiss. If we wish to grow 
Cabbage, we should select soil that 
has not been plowed for a few years. 
Turn over the sod and use fresh barn- 
yard manure if it can be obtained. 
Cabbage and the allied Vegetables, like 
Cauliflower, Kohl Rabi, Brussels 
Sprouts and Turnips, may be grown 
on fresh stable or barnyard manure. 
Practically all other kinds should be 
fertilized with rotted manure. If, of 
necessity, chemical fertilizers are em- 
plowed, use something with a high per- 
centage of nitrogen for these prod- 
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ucts. Anything which grows beneath 
the surface needs more _ potash. 
Turnips require rather more nitrogen 
than Cabbage. 


N EVE® try to grow any of the 
Turnip or Cabbage tribe two 
years in succession on the same 
ground. Garden Peas will not grow 
with any degree of success upon the 
same ground in two consecutive years. 
Beans are not so particular and you 
can do fairly well with Corn, root 
crops, Tomatoes and other products, 
without changing the location each 
year. Turnips may be grown with 
very little fertilizer if the ground is 
in fairly good condition. Bush Beans 
is another crop which need not be 
heavily manured or fertilized. 


If you have a light, sunny patch of 
ground, grow Melons. There are va- 
rieties which may be grown even in 
the northernmost sections of the 
country. Sweet Potatoes will also 
thrive in this kind of soil if plants are 
started and set in the ground after 
danger of frost is past. The Sweet 
Potato will grow even in the North 
under such conditions. Where sea- 
sons are short it is better to start 
Melon plants in the hotbed and set 
them in the ground along in June. 
Plant Pole and Lima Beans in the 
heavy soil and they will thrive. To- 
mato plants bear heavily where the 
soil is deep and rich. Carrots and 
Parsnips should also have a deep and 
rich soil. 


If you like Cabbage, grow the de- 
licious Brussels Sprouts. This is noth- 
ing more or less than a Cabbage in 
miniature. The tiny heads are much 
more delicate in texture than any real 
Cabbage. If you must have real Cab- 
bage, plant Savoy varieties. These are 
green and of curled texture inside. 
Cauliflower is a sort of glorified Cab- 
bage and is just as easy to produce. 
Of course real Cabbage has its own 
particular place, for it can be kept for 
winter use. 


The importance of growing Vege- 
tables quickly is recognized by all good 
gardeners. All kinds of root crops 
grown quickly are of much better tex- 
ture for the table than those which 
have been delayed in development by 
lack of moisture or the growth of 
weeds. Clean cultivation is of con- 
siderable importance in the garden. 
You may think it will be all right to 
let the weeds grow another week until 
you have more time. The next week 
the weeding is done, but development 
has been delayed; consequently the 
fact will show up when the products 
are large enough for the tabie. This 
fact is particularly true in the case of 
products grown underground. That 
“woody” texture becomes apparent in 
the product that has been neglected. 
Pull the weed just as soon as it can 
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be seen if you want quality Vegetables. 
Really, it is much easier to keep the 
garden in shape if the weeder is run 
over it every day or two. If a weed 
appears, pull it out right then and 
there and it can do no harm to the 
quality of your future garden stuff. 
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Tomatoes are rich in most all the im- 
portant elements needed for human food 


When you are planning for a supply 
of Vegetables for Winter use, bear in 
mind the fact that the Beets and Car- 
rots planted in May will be large and 
tough at the time to transfer them 
to the cellar. These are all right to 
feed to the poultry and cows, but for 
human food something of better 
quality is required. Sow Beets, Car- 
rots and Turnips, which are desired 
for Winter, some time in late June or 
July. We all know the quality of 
these Vegetables when we first get 
them in the Spring. The same kind 
may be had for Winter if planted at 
a time that will not allow them to 
grow too large. 


If you have a garden of your own 
you can pick the Peas and String 
Beans at just the right stage of de- 
velopment. The same is true of Sugar 
Corn. All of these products are much 
more delicious in the fresh state than 
after being off the vines for a day or 
two. There is a certain time when 
these products, and in fact all others, 
are just right. Use them at that time 
and you will never again care for the 
usual line of market products. 


It is not difficult to grow enough 
Vegetables for the average family. It 
will surprise one when he realizes how 
much can be accomplished even in an 
hour of work daily from the first of 
May to the first of September. Surely 
that is not a great deal of time to 
spend in assuring a plentiful supply of 
Vegetables for the table the year 
around. 
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The Gardens of Ancient Mexico 


From The Gardener’s Chronicle, (English) 


DELIGHTFULLY vivid account of 
“The Gardens of Ancient Mexico” 
appears in the Annual Report of 

the Smithsonian Institute for 1923 (pub- 
lished 1925). 

The ancient Mexicans were great gar- 
deners and their gardens were of many 
kinds—the poorer had the equivalent of 
our cottage gardens and, in ascending 
series, the grander had “flower places,” 
“places of many flowers,” walled gardens 
and “palaces of flowers.” There were also 
the so-called but misnamed floating gar- 
dens—artificial islands built of mud and 
debris in shallow lagoons, girt about 
by Willow-like trees, and finally, true 
floating gardens were not unknown. 
Cortes expressed his amazed admiration 
of the gardens of Mexico in a letter to 
the Emperor Charles V.—“very refresh- 
ing gardens with many trees and sweet 
scented flowers a large orchard 
near the house overlooked by a high 
terrace within the orchard a great 
square pool of fresh water with sides of 
handsome masonry, around which a walk 
runs with well-laid pavement of tiles so 
wide that four persons can walk abreast 
on it in all 1,600 paces.” Cortes’ 
companion, Bernal Diaz, describes walks 
“bordered with Roses and flowers and 
many fruit trees and flowering shrubs 

all like the enchantments written 
about in Amadis of Gaul.” The ill-fated 
Montezuma was a great gardener and 
possessed many gardens. Those he loved 
most contained nothing but medicinal and 
aromatic herbs, flowers, native Roses and 
trees with fragrant blossom. With kingly 
disdain of utility, no vegetables or fruits 
were allowed to grow in these gardens— 
according to him, vegetable gardens and 
orchards were for slaves or merchants. 
Nevertheless he had many orchards but 
he kept them at a distance. “Alpine” 
gardens also were not unknown; for on 
the hill of Chapultepec, the base of which 
was planted with groves of Swamp 
Cypress, there were plantations of trees 
at the top and, on the way up, terraces 
with hanging gardens. 

As Zelia Nuttall, the author of this 
account of Mexican gardens, observes, the 
native gardeners had no doubt learned 
that many plants thrive best when their 
roots are planted among the rocks and 
thus screened from the heat of the sun. 
When we, in this country, were perforce 
building our houses on the low ground 
of river valleys, Montezuma was laying 
out pleasure grounds and palaces on high 
hills whence magnificent views were to 
be had. So well he loved his gardens 
that when captive Montezuma was wont 
to beg Cortes, as the greatest of privi- 
leges, permission to visit his pleasances, 
the conqueror was pleased to grant his 
captive leave, and to report complacently 
to his Emperor that Montezuma always 
returned from his brief visits very gaily 
and contentedly. Of all Montezuma’s 
gardens the most wonderful was the 
tropical garden at Huaxtepec. It was 
already established in 1450, in the year 
when the unfortunate monarch ascended 
the throne. The garden was situated in 
the tropical region south of the valley of 
Mexico. Its maintenance and extension 
became the King’s care. He sent to the 
magnate of the neighborhood, the Lord 
of Cuetlaxtela, for specimens of “The 
Vanilla Orchid with roots,” Magnolias 
and other plants, and he brought gar- 


deners from the districts where these 
plants grew to replant and tend them 
in his garden. What care they took 
would shame even the most meticulous 
of modern gardeners. They fasted for 
eight days and anointed the plants with 
blood drawn from the lobes of their ears. 
They made great sacrifice to the God of 
Flowers. The treatment was efficacious. 
The plants grew for these careful gar- 
deners better even than they had been 
wont to grow in their native homes, and 
it is interesting to observe that Monte- 
zuma instead of ascribing the results to 
himself—as we perhaps would be apt to 
do had we made such sacrifice, lifted his 
hands to heaven and thanked the God of 
all Creation for the success of the ex- 
periment. The well-watered garden with 
vast variety of fruit trees, herbs and 
sweet-scented flowers was the admiration 
of all the Conquistadores from Cortes 
downward. And well it might be; with 
Caesalpinia Crista—the Brazilwood from 
the Gulf of Mexico; the strangely flow- 
ered Cheiranthodendron pentadactylon, 
with the joined bases of its stamens 
simulating the appearance of a small red 
hand and its reputation as a heart tonic; 
the Avocado (Persea americana), the 
Guava (Psidium Guajava), the Capolin 
(Prunus Capuli); and a host of other 
tropical and sub-tropical flowering trees 
and shrubs, Aralias, Yuccas, Tree Ferns 
and Palms. Among lesser plants were 
Tigridias, good to look at and to eat, 
Tagetes, Orchids, Zinnias, Amaryllids, 
Bouvardias, Lantanas, Bromeliads, Dah- 
lias, and a host of other lovely things 
which used to adorn the conservatories 
of our fathers. Thanks to the thorough- 
ness of the conquerors little more than 
a trace remains of this first and greatest 
tropical botanial garden of the great 
lord Montezuma. Present cultivators 
might learn not a little from the wisdom 
of his great people. 

One of the greatest of the Mexican 
kings who reigned in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose fame as a law-giver, philos- 
opher and poet still endures, added to his 
many beneficient enactments, laws for 
the conservation of woods and forests. 
So late as 1850 a great double grove of 
gigantic Cupressus of more than one 
thousand trees still preserved the mem- 
ory of the great king. Today only the 
relics of this noble plantation exist. Miss 
Zelia Nuttall’s account of ancient Mex- 
ican gardens concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the Chinampas or floating gar- 
dens. The Chinampas were apparently 
not floating, but simply raised gardens 
built up originally in flat land appar- 
ently to secure the plants from flood. 
Later, the same system was applied in 
shallow lagoons. The garden was built 
up by sods of grass, reeds and mud on 
the top of which layer after layer of 
lake sediment was piled. Thus-wise in- 
deed the Chinampa people still make 
their gardens in the Lake of Xochimilco 
—oblong, raised plots from twenty to 
one hundred feet long and seven to forty 
feet wide, staked off with canes and be- 
girt with Willows which are always 
closely pruned so that whilst their foli- 
age does not shade the garden their 
roots form a living rampart to the raised 
garden bed. Recently, the Water Hy- 
acinth, Eichornea crassipes, has been in- 
troduced and pressed into the service 
of the Chinampas builders. Laid out 
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to dry, these plants form the foundation 
and each year the bed is raised and to 
dressed again. Not only vegetables, but 
Maize and flowers of all kinds are raise 
and have been raised for centuries by 
these thrifty intensive cultivators who, of 
course, get several crops during the year, 
The lucky purchasers of annuals raised 
in the Chinampas have no transplantation 
troubles. The plants are raised thus: A 
layer of mud, six to seven inches thick, 
is run on the surface and allowed to 
dry somewhat. In this layer seedlings 
are pricked off. When the plants are 
well rooted the bed is watered and 
chopped out in squares so that each seg- 
ment contains a plant. As the blocks dry 
they are lifted and so each plant is sent 
to market with its root comfortably en- 
sconced in a neat block of mud. Those 
who find Wallflowers and Antirrhinums 
apt to give trouble in transplanting 
might well take a leaf from the Chin- 
ampas gardeners’ book. 

There were, however, true floating 
gardens in ancient Mexico. They owed 
their origin to the caprice of a king and 
to the contrivance of his gardener sub- 
jects. In punishment of their independ- 
ent ways the gardeners were required to 
bring vegetables growing on a raft to 
the capital. They brought them thus 
and flowers as well. The king, however, 
was a hard man, gathering where he 
had not strewn. He summoned the gar- 
deners, “You are powerful and all things 
are easy to you. In future your tribute 
shall be the raft-borne vegetables and 
flowers; and on the raft must be a Heron 
and a Duck sitting each on her eggs. If 
the eggs do not hatch their fate is 
yours.” Thanks to the kind encourage- 
ment of their tribal god the Mexicans 
fulfilled the impossible task and every 
year for half a century raft and sitting 
Heron and Duck arrived safely and the 
eggs hatched punctually. But by the 
end of that time the Mexicans would 
have no more of it. They refused the 
tribute and achieved freedom; but long 
afterward the water-garden figured in the 
national pageants—a symbol of the gar- 
dener’s resourcefulness and love of free- 
dom. Some day perhaps the ancient 
garden glories of Mexico will be restored. 
Today the glory is departed; and “all 
the rest for which they toiled forgot.” 





Increasing Rock Plants 


Some plants are very easily propagated 
by simply dividing and putting bits where 
you want them, but it must be done in 
damp weather otherwise they require 
constant watering and shading from the 
sun. The low-growing Geraniums can 
be increased this way, but hard wooded 
things like Rock Roses must be prop- 
agated by cuttings put into a frame. 
Seed can be taken from Primula sikki- 
mensis when ripe, as it seems rather a 
doubtful perennial and does not survive 
division like others. 

Woolly-leaved plants like Androsace 
and some of the Potentillas must have 
glass over them if they are to survive the 
damp Winter. A rough table can easily 
be made with a glass top, the legs being 
cut according to the angle of the sur- 
roundings. Edelweiss can be left with- 
out a covering as although it dies down 
with the frost it comes up again in the 
Spring with renewed vigor. The Thi- 
betan Edelweiss is well worth growing 
and has sweet verbena-like scented foli- 
age—M. C. MICHAEL, (In California 
Garden) 
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Bees in the Orchard 


* ad 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


ticulturists who question the 

value of Bees in the orchard at 
blooming time. It is very apparent 
that Nature depends upon insects for 
the spread of pollen from blossom to 
blossom. Where there are few trees 
the various Wild Bees may be suffi- 
ciently numerous to accomplish a sat- 
isfactory result. In the case of large 
orchards, however, or large fields of 
a single plant an enormous number 
of insects is necessary to visit so 
many flowers at the proper time. 


I have no estimate of the number of 
flowers on an apple tree, but R. D. 
Williams, at the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station, estimated that there were 
thirty-five to forty flowers of red 
clover to the square foot of space in 
a well-set field. He found that there 
were about 105 florets per head. From 
these figures he concluded that there 
must be in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and sixty million red clover 
florets in bloom during a fourteen-day 
period. When watching the Bumble- 
bees at work he found that they visited 
about thirty florets per minute. It 
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will thus be seen that a large number 
of Bumblebees would be necessary to 
secure good fertilization of a hundred 
acre field of red clover. 


Since fruit trees are now set in 
large acreage some provision must be 
made to meet the need thus estab- 
lished. Honeybees are the only in- 
sects which can be controlled. The 
orchardist can bring as many hives 
to his plantation as he wishes and put 
them where he likes. 


In Illinois there are numerous large 
orchards, but probably the largest 
single apple orchard in the state, if 
not in the world, is at Hillview. There 
the McClay estate has about twelve 
hundred acres of apples. One who has 
an aptitude for figures can amuse him- 
self by estimating how many trees 
there are in this big orchard and how 
many blossoms there must be when 
Spring opens. Likewise he can judge 
how many Bees it would take at thirty 
visits per minute to pollinate all this 
immense expanse of bloom. 

However, we must remember that 
the weather is very uncertain at apple 
blossom time in Illinois, and many 














March in a California Prune orchard. Whole valleys 


are given over to the culture of a single kind of fruit 
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Apple Blossoms 


Many varieties of Apples need the as- 
sistance of the Bees in the distribu- 
tion of pollen from blossom to blossom 


days the Bees will be unable to leave 
the hive. Some seasons there will be 
but a few hours of favorable weather 
during the entire blooming period. 
Under such conditions large numbers 
of Bees must be present for this short 
period of time. 


Previous to 1925 the crop secured in 
the McClay orchards was seldom satis- 
factory. There were large blocks of 
trees which set but little fruit. In 1925 
a radical departure in practice was 
undertaken. A large number of Bees 
were brought to the orchard. Instead 
of concentrating the Bees in a large 
apiary as is usually done, the Bees 
were scattered through the big or- 
chard. A line of hives was set down in 
every sixth row. Under every twelfth 
tree was placed a hive the position al- 
ternating with every other row so as 
to distribute the Bees as evenly as 
possible throughout the orchard. This 
was very fortunate, since the Bees 
were confined to the hive much of the 
time by unfavorable weather. When 
they could get out they remained near 
by. The result was surprising. A 
freeze on May 25 destroyed a consid- 
erable part of the newly set fruit. 
Later a hailstorm further reduced the 
set and then hot dry winds caused 
a drop of thousands of barrels. In 
spite of all these discouragements, 
65,000 barrels of number one apples 
were gathered, beside two hundred 
carloads of bulk apples. The largest 
previous crop had been 51,000 barrels. 
Thus at least 14,000 barrels of apples 
could be credited to the Bees. Since 
1910 there had not been a paying crop 
of Ganos. In 1925 there were an 
average of three barrels per tree more 
apples from this variety than the best 
crop before. 

Other nearby orchards without the 
assistance of the Bees made no such 
showing, and few doubted the help 
the Bees had rendered. However, 
there are always those who doubt, and 
some thought the crop might be due to 
other causes. Since the increased 
yields have been continued over 1926 
and with even greater showing in 1927 
there is no longer any room for doubt 
we the man with a big orchard needs 

ees. 
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In California, whole valleys are 
given over to orchards of a single kind 
of fruit. In one we find oranges, in 
another apricots or prunes. In many 
cases there is an established policy 
of rental of Bees during the period of 
bloom. The orchardist not wishing to 
be bothered with Bees about which he 
knows little, pays the Beekeeper a 
stipulated sum for each hive of Bees 
placed among his trees when they 
bloom. 


PROTECTION FOR THE BEES 


A very serious problem presents it- 
self in connection with spraying. 
Poisons must be applied to destroy 
coddling moth and other pests of the 
orchard. In many cases the Bees are 
also killed. If arsenate of lead is used 
when the blossoms are still open the 
Bees are killed in large numbers and 
in some cases whole colonies have been 
destroyed. Most fruit growers are 
convinced that the time to spray is be- 
fore the blossoms open or after the 
petals fall. However, even then some 
damage may result to the Bees in 
some localities. In the arid west, the 
Bees often take the spray from twigs 
or leaves, apparently for the water it 
contains. At other times the poison 
falls on the cover crop below and the 
Bees are killed when visiting the flow- 
ers of clover or alfalfa in the orchard. 


In some extensive orchard districts 
this problem has become so serious 
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that large commercial apiaries have 
been forced to seek other locations. 
Many Beekeepers have moved from 
the Grand Valley in Colorado and the 
Pecos Valley in New Mexico as well 
as other important apple-growing dis- 
tricts for this reason. Their departure 
is as unfortunate for the fruit grower 
as for the Beekeeper. Without the 
Bees the average crop of fruit will be 
correspondingly reduced. 


Some ingredient which would repel 
the Bees without reducing the effi- 
ciency of the poison has long been 
sought. In a recent issue of Science, 
A. I. Bourne, of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture, reports that 
studies recently made at that institu- 
tion indicate that the addition of nico- 
tine sulfate to the combination of lead 
arsenate and lime-sulphur will serve 
this purpose. 

Unless some successful repellant is 
found there is little hope for the Bee- 
keeper in some of the big fruit dis- 
tricts. The increase in the number of 
orchard pests has made spraying prac- 
tically a continuous proposition during 
the growing season. In the Grand 
Valley some fruit growers spray as 
often as six or eight times during the 
Summer. The Bees are almost sure 
to be killed by one or more of these 
applications. The problem is one of 
mutual interest to Beekeeper and fruit 
grower since both are alike concerned 
in its solution. 





A Dual Purpose Garden 


BY OLIVE B. 


HEN utility and beauty can be 

\ \ worked in together the combina- 
tion is ideal. Take for instance 

the big garden of Mrs. George Stor- 
tenbecker whose farm home is in 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa. From 
early Spring until late Fall the plot is 
a source of delight because of the 
unique way in which this practiced 
gardener sets her rows and because of 


HARRISON 


the unusual manner in which those 
plants noted only for their beauty, and 
those wanted for their food value, 
grow side by side. 

Mrs. Stortenbecker starts in the 
Spring with a clean strip of ground 
200 feet long and about 100 feet wide: 
Clean because in the Fall every dead 
stalk is pulled up and carried away. 
Then, after the seed bed is prepared, 











Late September in the Stortenbecker Garden 
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she proceeds to plant two rows of 
Vegetables and one of Flowers, they 
two more of Vegetables and one of 
Flowers, until she has gone acrogs 
from fence to fence. 


Fortune seems to smile on this lovey 
of vegetation for her garden always 
grows apace, fed by the spring show. 
ers and sunshine. On comes the tep. 
der green of the baby Lettuce plants 
and the rest of early Vegetables, side 
by side with the burgeoning Flower 
stalks. By June there are spots of 
color appearing everywhere; and from 
Midsummer on until late Fall, the 
passersby on the road are stopping to 
look and admire the riot of reds and 
yellows and shades of purple that 
stand forth strikingly. 


The same neatness that clears the 
patch completely each Fall follows 
through the Summer; and, as each 
Vegetable comes to maturity and is 
gathered for use, the plant that has 
served its purpose is pulled up and 
thrown away. The tall Flowers that 
grow by their side in no way hinder 
their growth, in fact the slight shade | 
that they cast is grateful, for it helps 
to preserve the moisture in the leaves 
and keeps the direct rays of the corn- 
weather sun from shriveling pods and 
roots. Such things as the Tomato 
have a place by themselves, for the 
thick foliage and the gorgeous fruit 
of the Love Apple need no enhancing, 


Among the list of Flowers in this 
wonderful garden are Asters, Pe 
tunias, Strawflowers, Zinnias, Cox 
comb, California Poppies, Marigolds, 
Cosmos, a variety of foliage plants, 
and all the other old favorite annuals. 
And there is no haphazard arrange 
ment. They graduate according to 
height as far as it is possible. 


The background for all of it isa 
little grape arbor that veils some of 
the out-buildings. Next to this is 
usually a row of tall Cosmos, then they 
come down, row on row, until on the 
side next the house, there runs a strip 
of low-flowering Portulaca, like 4 
green carpet, polka-dotted with rain 
bow colors. 


On a day in late September whet 
most of the Vegetables and many of 
the daintier blossoms had gone their 
way, this well-planned garden was 
most brilliant with giant heads of 
crimson-velvet Coxcomb and Straw 
flowers of a violet shade, that gave 
promise of life for many weeks t 
come. 





A professional florist in Montreal, 
Canada, writes me as follows: 

“Enclosed find check for three yeard 
renewal subscription to THE FLOWs 
GROWER. It is the most wonderful mage 
zine that I subscribe for.” 

Not long ago I had a similar letter 
from a professional florist in Florida 
Approval from those in the South and 
from the North means something 
THE FLOWER GROWER is useful any 
where if properly read and utilized. 
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CLARK W. BROWN 
Ashland, Mass. 








American History on China 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


twenty-five years ago there came 

from the Staffordshire District in 
England large quantities of china in 
plue, and some in pink and other 
colors, each piece displaying some 
scene from America such as cities, 
public buildings, scenery, etc. 

This china is now sought for by 
Antique collectors under the general 
title of “Historical China.” 

Mr. Buckley in his recent book on 
“Antiques and their History” lists 
some 550 different patterns and in 
some cases the same pattern was used 
on plates, platters, pitchers, etc., so a 
complete collection would number sev- 
eral hundred pieces. 

This china was made by several 
potters but the larger part of it came 
from potteries located at Cobridge, 
Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley and Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Probably the first American histor- 
ical china were plates from the factory 
of Stevenson of Cobridge. These 
plates were made of a common clay 
and were sold in America for as low 
as four pence and none over one 
shilling each which seems remarkable 
when we consider that the freight 
across the ocean and the transporta- 
tion charges to the place of distri- 
bution had to be included in the costs. 

In 1818, the firm, then being Buck- 
nell & Stevenson, sent an artist by the 
name of W. G. Wall to the United 
States to make sketches of interesting 
scenes. Many of these views were 
later used and the name “Wall” is 
found on all those pieces, printed in 
blue on the back of the piece. 

The sketches were engraved on 
copper and from these an impression 
was made on tissue paper with oil 


Piven one hundred to one hundred 


colors which was then transferred to 
the clay thus forming in effect a 
copper-engraved plate. 

This factory was ‘sold to Clews 
Brothers in 1819, who also used some 
of the “Wall” designs. 

Some of the Stevenson designs are, 
Harvard College, Boston State House, 
Boston -Hospital, Washington Capitol, 
Bank of Savannah, Ga., City of New 
Orleans, Erie Canal at Buffalo, Battery 
New York, Columbia College, N.Y. 
City Hall, St. Paul’s Church, New 
York, New York from Weehawken (by 
Wall). 

A favorite border used was a vine 
but some have oak leaves and acorns or 
other borders. 

J. & R. Clews made three entire 
sets in dark blue which are quite rare 
and desirable, although not classed as 
American scenery. 

These are (1) The syntax of at 
least 27 designs, all having borders of 
large flowers and small scrolls; (2) 
The Wilkie set of seven patterns with 
borders of flowers and small scrolls; 
and (3) the Don Quixote set of twen- 
ty-one patterns, about one-half of 
these having a scallop of beading in 
addition to the flowers and scrolls. 

They also made views of Mount 
Vernon, The White House, Erie Canal 
at Albany, Hudson City, West Point, 
Custom House New York, Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania Steamboat, etc. 

Many of these scenery pieces had 
borders of birds, flowers and scrolls. 


NOCH WOOD of Burslem started 
in business in 1784 and made 


ware especially for the American trade 
and later on made them with the 
American views. His plates made pre- 
viously to 1790 had the name “Wood” 
impressed on the back. 
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Mendenhall Ferry, on the Schuylkill River 
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In 1792 the firm became Enoch 
Wood and Company, and in 1818 it 
was changed to E. Wood & Sons. All 
together the Woods made more than 
40 patterns. 

They made the blue plates used at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1820, celebrating 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

This plate pictures Samoset and 
Squanto on a rock cordially awaiting 
the Pilgrims who are climbing out of 
the Mayflower. 

Other scenes used by them include 
Boston State House, B. & O. Railroad, 
Mount Vernon, Washington Vase, 
Marine Hospital Louisville, Ky., Tren- 
ton Falls, Albany, Catskill Mountain, 
Niagara Falls, Franklin’s Tomb, 
Natural Bridge, Va. 

Their favorite border was the cockle 
shell with other shells. 

Joseph Stubbs of Burslem made a 
few historical designs and sold his 
factory in 1829 to the Mayer Broth- 
ers who also made several including 
the series of Coats of Arms of sev- 
eral states. 

Stubbs’ pieces had eagle and scroll 
borders and his pieces included New 
York Bay, Hoboken, N. J., and Nahant 
Hotel, Near Boston. 

The Mayer borders have trumpet 
flowers and wheels. 


Job Ridgway built a pottery at Han- 
ley in 1794 and his two sons, John and 
William were later admitted to the 
firm. 

After the death of the father in 
1814 the firm became J. & W. Ridgway 
and they also made a number of his- 
torical pieces for their American cus- 
tomers. 

Their scenes were called “Beauties 
of America,” and were so marked with 
the name of the picture underneath, 
and below this the firm name. 

Several other firms are known to 
have made one or more designs of in- 
terest. 

Thomas Green made several show- 
ing different views of Wm. Penn with 
Indians; George Ashworth made 
American Marines; Caldwell, Lake 
George, by Mellor Venables & Co.; 
Boston State House by J. Rodgers & 
Son; City of Baltimore by Thomas 
Godwin; Fort Edward, Hudson River, 


Harvard College, Boston 
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by J. & J. Jackson; and Baltimore by 
Chas. Meigh. 

These views being made before the 
day of the camera when scenes of far- 
off places were scarce, they were espe- 
cially prized and no doubt there are 
other patterns laid away as souvenirs 
of a past age that have not been listed. 


If you have any of these old his- 
torical pieces I would appreciate it if 
you would send me a description and 
measurement of them that I might list 
them in order to make as complete a 
list as possible. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The second shows a 10” plate in blue 
of Harvard College, showing some of 
the buildings, by R. Stevenson & Wil- 
liams, with the oak leaves and acorns 
in the border. 

The first shows a 17” blue platter 
by Joseph Stubbs, of Mendenhall 
Ferry on the Schuylkill River, Pa. 
This shows the inn and the rope ferry 
across the river with some stately 
mansions in the wooded hills in the 
distance. The border ‘is of the eagle 
with scrolls and flowers. 





Soil Mulching 


As a rule, during the early part of the 
season, there will be no great need for 
Mulching. It is in the later Summer and 
Autumn that the soil in many gardens 
becomes so dry, as seriously to hamper 
the growth of plants. Of course, the dry- 
ness may be combated by watering, but 
this may well involve more labour than 
the gardener is able to expend. It is 
just here that Mulching proves of valu- 
able assistance, for, if the layer is prop- 
erly arranged, plants may be well sup- 
ported even over a long dry spell. Mulch- 
ing, of course, consists of covering the 
surface soil with some loose material, 
such as lawn clippings, straw, leaves and 
where it is wished to feed as well, a layer 
of manure. This loose material draws 
up the moisture from the subsoil to the 
surface and so keeps it in a damp state; 
the roots of the plants are then under 
almost ideal conditions, and their well 
being is reflected in the vigorous growth 
of the plant. 

With light soils, Mulching with ma- 
nure is of great value in the case of 
Sweet Peas, Roses, ete., for it will keep 
them in bloom for a much longer period 
than would otherwise be the case. Then, 
nearly all fruit bushes and trees are 
benefited by summer Mulchings. Size 
and quality of fruit depends to a large 
extent on the amount of moisture which 
the plants secure during the Summer. 
When the weather finally breaks up in 
the late Fall, the Mulch, which will by 
this time be largely decayed, can be dug 
into the soil and so add to the store of 
humus content.— (The Garden) 





Although THE FLOWER GROWER Car- 
ries articles under department head- 
ings, it need not be inferred that all 
the material on any special subject is 
necessarily departmentized. Search 
the magazine carefully for the sub- 
jects interested in, and do not overlook 
especially the Wayside Ramblings and 
the Queries and Answers department. 
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My Experience with the Gladiolus 


BY W. T. H., (Colo.) 


HE writer has, from time to time, 

read with considerable interest 

how different amateur growers of 
Gladiolus handle their bulbs. No 
doubt each prefers his own system, 
but I have yet to note that anyone 
handles them just as I do. While I 
sell my surplus stock and buy newer 
varieties which appear to be better 
than anything I have, I do not con- 
sider myself a commercial grower. I 
have grown them for the past thirty- 
eight years for the satisfaction they 
give. I do not consider any other 
flower equal to the Gladiolus, and there 
are very few other flowers that I have 
not grown. Of course I grow a lot 
of other flowers, but the Gladiolus is 
my favorite. I try to keep my stock 
below 10,000 blooming-size bulbs and 
100 varieties. 

Wooden stakes are used to keep the 
varieties separate. These are ripped 
from %-inch white-pine boards, and 
are 12 inches long, 1l-inch wide at one 
end, and 14-inch at the other. They 
are smoothed with a plane and sharp- 
ened on the larger end with a draw- 
knife. These stakes are numbered on 
the smaller end with 14-inch steel dies, 
inked with black printer’s ink spread 
thinly on an old rubber stamp pad. 
A hammer is used to make the im- 
pression. This ink will outlast any 
wooden stake, and the dies cut into 
the wood and make legible numbers 
as long as the wood lasts. The name 
of the variety is then written on the 
stake with a black lumberman’s pencil. 
The number on the stake corresponds 
to the number of that variety kept in a 
record book. In this book is the num- 
ber, name of the variety, description, 
number of bulbs in stock, price, etc. 
These stakes are made at odd times 
during the Winter, and will last four 
or more years. 

It is possible that some “Glad fans” 
do not have the tools with which to 
make the stakes, but I do not consider 
any household complete without at 
least some carpenter’s tools. It is not 
necessary to buy them all at once. Buy 
them as needed, but buy the best; then 
take care of them, and they will last 
a lifetime. If a person has room in 
the basement, by all means make a 
work bench, to which should be at- 
tached a vise and some kind of a 
grinding wheel for keeping sharp- 
edged tools in proper working order. 
The basement is preferred to the 
garage in that it can be used in all 
kinds of weather, and winter evenings 
can be profitably spent at the work 
bench. One trip of the plumber to 


put a gasket in a leaky faucet in the 
bathroom or kitchen will cost much 
more than the tools required to fix jt 
yourself. The same is true of little 
odd jobs of carpentering. A box about 
10 x 15 inches, and about two or three 
inches deep, with six or eight com. 
partments, and a handle made by ex. 
tending the middle division about 
seven inches upward, is always handy 
for different-sized nails, screws, ete, 


N PLANTING, three rows are laid 

‘off 16 inches apart. Then a space 
of 30 inches is left for a walk, then 
three more rows and a walk, and so on, 
This gives plenty of room for cult. 
vation, using either hoe, wheel culti- 
vator or wheel weeder. After making 
a trench with a wheel plow, planting is 
begun by first setting stake No. 1, 
Then Evelyn Kirtland is set in about 
five inches apart. After this variety 
is all planted, stake No. 2 takes the 
place of the next bulb, and the next 
variety is planted. After the first 
three rows are planted, a rake is used 
to cover them and level the ground 
Planting continues in numerical order, 
The bulblets are planted elsewhere, 
and, of course, much closer together, 

A spade is used in digging, which 
lifts the bulbs up so that they ar 
easily removed from the loose earth 
The tops are cut off about two or three 
inches above the ground. befor 
digging. The bulbs are placed loosely 
in grape baskets, which permit plenty 
of air circulation. The stakes ar 
also placed in the baskets and remain 
with the bulbs until next season’ 
planting time. If the weather per 
mits, the baskets are left out of door 
until evening, when they are taken 
the basement. I could never see any 
advantage in leaving the bulbs in the 
sun for several days. 

In November, or as soon as the 
bulbs are sufficiently cured to permit 
the easy removal of the old bulb, the 
old bulb and the bulblets are remove 
and the bulbs replaced in the baskets 
The baskets are then hung, in numer 
ical order, on nails driven in the joist 
of the vegetable room of the basement 
where the temperature is about 40 de 
grees. 

The bulblets are then cleaned ij 
putting them in a large-sized pop-com 
popper and washing in a pail or tub @ 
water. After the dirt is all washe 
out, they are spread upon newspapél 
to dry, after which they are stored il 
tin cigar cans about 3144 x 31% x 
inches. A couple of hofés are punche 
near the top of each can, throug 
which a string-tag, carrying the num 
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ber and name of the variety, is at- 
tached. If a variety has too many 
pulblets for a can to accommodate, 
grape baskets are used. 

Early in the Spring (in time to 
finish before planting time) the bulbs 
are prepared for planting by removing 
the old stem and all the dry coverings, 
leaving them perfectly clean. This in- 
sures from one to two weeks earlier 


blooms than if the husks were left on 


the bulbs. It also reveals any diseased 
or defective bulbs which would other- 
wise occupy good space in the ground. 
In getting bulbs from growers I fre- 
quently find, upon removing the out- 
side husks, bulbs that are worthless. 
Unless the variety is rare and expen- 
sive, the grower never hears about 
it. 





Gladiolus Notes for 1927 


BY H. D. SUTTLE, (N.Y.) 


vorites in my collection of around 
three hundred named varieties: 


Purple Glory, -Minuet, Helen Wills, 
Golden Dream, Obelisque, Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson, Prince of Wales, Othello, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mrs. Peters, B. L. 
Smith, Mary Frey, Heavenly Blue, 
Purest of All, Mrs. Hornberger, 
Golden Measure, Rose Ash, W. H. 
Phipps, Veilchenblau, Jacoba Von 
Beiren, Van Konynenburg, and Giant 
Nymph. : 

Many of these are newer introduc- 
tions, but eventually they will be 
widely grown. The first opened blooms 
of Heavenly Blue is the most exquisite 
thing I have ever seen in Glads. The 
finest yellow I have ever had is Golden 
Measure. Of the newer yellows, 
Golden Dream is by far the leader of 
tall growth. The color is a deep yel- 
low, almost a golden, good-size blooms 
with petals rolled back in distinctive 
form. Of the other yellows that are 
raved over commercially, it might be 
stated that the blooms are too small 
and spike too short to even create a 
stir as a garden flower. 


The only difference in Smoky and 
Sacajawea is the name and price. An 
odd and attractive variety Arabia and 
Persia seem to be identical as to color, 
but Persia is a good propagator and 
Arabia is a joke. 


Some growers fancy Gloriana as an 
improved Prince of Wales. Personally, 
I think the color of Prince of Wales 
greatly superior, and then Gloriana 
has a disagreeable form. Mary Frey 
is sometimes described as an improved 


Tee following are among the fa- 


Mrs. Peters, but the color and form” 


of Mary Frey is much finer,—one of 
the outstanding sorts; and added to 
this is early blooming and a good 
propagator. 

Minuet is a dream of lavender, often 
with a sheen of pink, but always very 
beautiful. 

W. H. Phipps is hardly excelled as a 
show variety. If one dared to find 
fault with it, it would be with the too 
flimsy petalage. 

Jap Lady-is unique in color but one 
has to rather fuss with the thing to 
get good results. 

The Orchid is quite beautiful but 
scarcely distinctive from primulinus 
type. 

One of the few blotched ones I ad- 
mire is Marietta,—beautiful under 
artificial light. 

Wm. Kent is a fine Glad but an ex- 
ceedingly poor propagator. 

A few spikes of Thomas T. Kent 
make a fine display. 

One of the largest Glads is Pfitzer’s 
Triumph,—a very striking orange red 
with small velvety-red blotches. 

Others as Mary Frey, Minuet, and 
Mother Machree are introduced with 
an already established opinion. 

What is considered a thing of gor- 
geous beauty by one grower will be 
classed as just another Glad by some 
growers, which is as it should be, and 
one person’s opinion is about as good 
as another’s; that is if experience and 
a large list of varieties is included. 

It should always be remembered 
that high price is not necessarily a 
guarantee of quality, especially when 
a variety is introduced with only the 
originator’s “say so.” 








Wide vs. Narrow Rows for Glads 
BY GEO. S. WOODRUFF, (Iowa) 


cumstances alter cases,” but 

when someone advises plant- 

ing Gladiolus bulblets in wide trenches, 

I advise just the opposite, making the 
trench just as narrow as possible. 

In planting on a small scale, open 

the furrow by running the hand plow 


gh pitean disagree” and “cir- 


both ways and then take a box and run 
it along the furrow so as to make a 
sharp V-shaped bottom. It is surely 
easier to keep those rows clean with- 
out hand weeding than a wide row. 
By running a shield hoe on both sides 
of the row, very close, the little strip 
remaining can be raked across or 
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combed out with a stick, whittled 
“spanner” shape. 


When digging bulblets, I use two 
methods. If the tops are still green 
and of fair size, I skin off the top soil 
crosswise with a fork as deep as I 
dare; then loosen in the usual way, 
pull and strip into the sieve. 

But if the tops are small or dead, 
I scrape off the tops and soil right 
down to the bulbs; then loosen with 


_the fork and scoop out. 


Returning to the matter of plant- 
ing bulblets: If we have many of a 
kind, or even a quart or two, I find a 
planter, such as The Columbia very 
satisfactory. One pulls while another 
holds the handles and watches the 
hopper, thus planting as fast as one 
walks. The cylinder can be cleaned for 
the next variety in a minute. The 
marker furnishes a guide for the next 
row. 

EpITor’s NoTE:— 


What Brother Woodruff has suggested 
above about planting and digging Gladi- 
olus bulblets is decidedly interesting and 
I hope it is only a start toward a general 
discussion of the planting, cultivation, 
digging, curing, and storing of Gladiolus 
bulbs and bulblets. 

I, myself, with a rather extensive ex- 
perience in growing Glads, dating back 
twenty years or more, during the past 
eight or ten years, have grown on a com- 
paratively large scale, my 1928 crop be- 
ing several acres, and under rather in- 
tensive cultivation. 


As Brother Woodruff suggests, “doc- 
tors disagree” and “circumstances alter 
cases,” and apparently no two growers 
use just the same planting methods. It 
would seem that some general system 
should be developed which will apply to 
Gladiolus crops of different magnitudes. 
For instance, Brother Woodruff suggests 
that the rows for Glad bulblets should be 
made just as narrow as possible, and I 
think that he is taking an extreme. 


My method is a flat-bottom trench, 
three inches wide, and the bulblets are 
planted in this trench so that they prac- 
tically cover the whole bottom. The 
trench is made by running a mold-board 
plow, on a wheel hoe, both ways; then 
pushing a piece of board about four feet 
long and three inches wide through this 
trench. The result, if the soil is a little 
moist, is a nice straight, flat-bottomed 
trench about two and one-half or three 
inches below the surface and it is com- 
paratively easy to strew the bulblets or 
small bulbs in this trench by hand. They 
are covered with a hand rake; the sur- 
face leveled off by the same means; and 
the surface raked occasionally to kill the 
small weeds before the bulblets are up. 
It is even possible to rake right through 
the rows after the sprouts are several 
inches high, if the work is carefully done. 


At digging time these rows contain a 
practically solid. mass of bulbs and roots. 
I have never used the plan Brother 
Woodruff suggested of removing the 
earth down close to the bulbs, but I be- 
lieve this is practical, although a fork 
could not be used in my sandy soil. It 
would be necessary to use a shovel. 

My method is to use a digging stool 
about six inches high, the digger 
straddling the rows. The row is first 
loosened with a spading fork, and the 
soil worked away from the sides with 
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both hands as the digging progresses. 
Then it is practical, if the conditions are 
good, to lift the bulblets in a bunch onto 
a digging screen of % inch mesh wire. 
Sometimes it is necessary to “finger” 
the bulbs out, but the work can be rap- 
idly done in either way. Necessarily, the 
digging of bulblets requires a very active 
person. No slow-moving or easy-going 
person is liable to get much digging done 
as it is easy to fool time away unless 
the job is hustled steadily. 

Brother Woodruff’s suggestion of a 
planter is noted, and I bought such a 
machine for this purpose. It will plant 
bulblets all right, but it cannot be made 
to plant them thick enough according to 
my idea of quantity growing. 

I need not state that trenches are al- 


ways made to a line, and are just as 


near to exactly straight as practicable to 
make them. 

Now friends, come along with further 
suggestions about planting and digging 
Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets; especially 
bulblets. They seem to be the hard prob- 
lem in Glad growing. If anyone can 
furnish a sketch or photograph, so much 
the better. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Bloom from Bulblets 


N THE Oct. issue of THE FLOWER 

GROWER Chas. Gillman states that 
“all fair-sized bulblets will bloom if 
they are given proper care.” We would 
like to take exception to this state- 
ment. 

We have cracked, soaked and 
sprouted thousands of bulblets of 
more than ninety varieties of Gladioli. 
We have gotten blooms as early as the 
middle of July from stock planted in 
April of such varieties as Dr. F. E. 
Bennett and Ming Toy. Many vari- 
eties bloom from bulblets for us dur- 
ing Aug. and Sept. However, we have 
so far been unable to get blooms from 
bulblets of Mr. W. H. Phipps, Richard 
Diener, J. A. Carbone, Mr. F. Christ, 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mary Jane, A. E. 
Kunderd, Beatriz Michaelena, Veilch- 
enblau, Geraldine Farrar, and a few 
others. 

We should like to know of any grow- 
ers especially in the east getting 
blooms from bulblets of the above 
listed varieties, and how they do it. 

It is our experience that blooming 
from bulblets is largely a matter of 
variety, entirely apart from price or 
newness of the same. This season we 
have had several blooms from bulbiets 
of Red Tornado and Heavenly Blue; 
while Pfitzer’s Triumph and Mrs. Van- 
Konnenburg were in bud from bulblets 
when dug. 

Again referring to the article men- 
tioned above, we think a week is en- 
tirely too long to keep bulblets under 
water. It is our experience that they 
will germinate quicker and be stronger 
if the water is poured off after about 
24 hours, and the bulblets placed in 
wet sand, as aeration is essential for 
germination. 

A year ago we had one lot of Mrs. 
Leon Douglas which was overlooked 
and soaked for two days before being 
placed in sand for sprouting. These 
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did not germinate as quickly as those 
soaked 24 hours. However, both lots 
were up long before six weeks, (the 
time mentioned in the article.) 


Last year we conducted an experi- 
ment with Ming Toy, (one of our very 
best propagators,) and Purple Glory, 
which germinates poorly here. The 
object of this experiment was to find 
out the value of various treatments 
recommended. With each variety we 
planted one lot of bulblets, simply 
cracking the shell. A second lot of 
each variety was cracked at the same 
time, soaked for 24 hours, and planted. 
The third lot instead of being planted 
after the 24 hours of soaking was put 
in moist sand and sprouted. In both 
varieties used the bulblets selected 
were of uniform size and were grown 
under conditions of soil and treatment 
as nearly identical as possible. In both 
varieties the bulblets that had been 
cracked, soaked and sprouted came up 
first. Those that had been cracked 
and soaked made more _ vigorous 
growth, bloomed earlier and gave 
greater increase than those that were 
sprouted in sand. 


However, we would not urge draw- 
ing final conclusions from an experi- 
ment of only a few seasons, or limited 
to only one locality. We would like 
to hear from others. In 1927 we 
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cracked and soaked and planted direct 
without sprouting practically all of 
our bulblet stock. 


GEO. S. BIRCH, (N. J.) 





A Kidnapping Mare 


The following true story is contrib. 
uted to the interesting discussion of 
whether animals have reason or not, 

Some years ago, I possessed two 
farm mares, Nell and Roxy. Nell was 
of good size, Roxy perhaps 300 pounds 
lighter. Nell failed to raise colts, but 
was always quite interested in any 
colt that came near her. Roxy foaled 
a male colt and when it was two or 
three days old, I turned all three into 
the pasture near by. Not long after- 
ward, Roxy, neighing loudly, came 
running wildly to the outer gate near 
the building. When I walked towards 
her, she raced back ‘to a far corner 
of the pasture. Following her, I found 
Nell had the colt near the fence corner 
and was refusing by both tooth and 
hoof to permit Roxy to go near her 
offspring. 

I have always believed Roxy came 
to the gate for no other purpose than, 
as the children say, “to go tell teacher” 
and to get my assistance. Needless to 
say, I took Nell back to the barn with 
me. J. H. GARNER, ( Mo.) 





Homemade Garden Frames 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Garden Frame illustrated is 
made with 1” by 3” and 1” by 4” 
lumber. It is 4 feet by 5 feet. 


To make the sash, two pieces of 
1” by 4” are cut five feet long; and 
two pieces 4 feet 4 inches. These are 
assembled, then two pieces of 1” by 
3”, five feet long, and one piece 4 feet 
six inches nailed over this, as in the 
diagram, at C. 

Two sash bars are made from a 


piece of 1” by 4” cut down the cen- 
ter, and 114” strips, 1” thick nailed 
over this, as at A. When finished, it is 
glazed and painted. 

D shows how the frame is made. 

The Plant Protector is made from 
1” by 12” dressed lumber. It is 4 feet 
long by two feet wide, and is glazed 
with 16” by 16” glass. This is very 
useful for protecting and growing 
plants early in Spring. 
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My Wild Flower Garden 


EVERAL years ago I started a 
S Wild Flower Garden, which has 
proved a source of great interest. The 
location chosen was at the north front 
of the house, which is shaded most of 
the day. The old soil was partly re- 
moved, and the bed filled in with leaf 
mould from the woods, and muck from 
the near-by lowland. When the plants 
were taken up, as much as possible 
of the surrounding earth was taken. 


In the background is the veranda 
with wire netting, on which is trained 
the Wild Wisteria. This vine has a 
very independent way of not staying 
where it is put, for the roots run 
underground, and the vine appears in 
very unexpected places, and must be 
returned to its proper station. The 
foliage is quite profuse, the maroon- 
colored clusters are not showy, but 
very fragrant. 

In the back of the garden next the 
Wisteria is a close row of Goldenrod 
and False Turtlehead, the lavender 
and gold blossoms blending harmo- 
niously, but they are late in blooming. 


Earliest of all is the Bloodroot, the 
white blossoms succeeding the snow. 
A little later the Hepatica raises its 
fuzzy head, and soon has the company 
of the Spring Beauty, the Dutchman’s 
Breeches, the Anemone, the Wild Vio- 
let and Wild Columbine. The Wild 
Ginger has its place, but it is a greedy, 
pushing plant, and must be watched 
and kept within bounds. 


The Yellow Lady’s Slipper flourishes 
and increases, as does also the White 
Trillium. This last year one cluster 
of the latter bore thirty-two blossoms, 
and was truly a “thing of beauty.” 
The Shooting Star or American Cow- 
slip bears large clusters of faint pink 
cyclamen-shaped blossoms, and does 
well in its new environment. The Yel- 
low Adder’s-tongue, with three to five 
blossoms to a root, makes golden 
splotches in the bed. The White 
Adder’s-tongue does not succeed so 
well, for one blossom each year is all 
mine has given me, although there are 
at least a dozen small plants with their 
curiously mottled leaves. 

The Sweet William, Crane’s Bill, 
False Solomon-seal, a Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit, Turk’s-cap Lily and Wild Rose all 
bloom during the Summer. In late 
August the Goldenrod, False Turtle- 
head and Lavender Daisies add their 
charm, and early September brings 
the Closed or Bottle Gentian, with its 
wonderful blue blossoms. After trans- 
planting many Fringed Gentians and 
wondering why they never lived 
through the Winter, I referred to my 
Botany and found that the Fringed 
Gentian is an annual, and the Closed 
Gentian a perennial. 

This Wild Flower Garden needs 
very little attention, and should be al- 
lowed to really grow wild. Pulling the 
weeds, and an occasional sprinkling of 
wood ashes or other fertilizer is all 
that is necessary. 


HARRIET D. FRAZER, (Ind.) 
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Winter Treatment 


for Rose Disease 
To THE EpIToR :— 

Is there anything that can be done in the Fall 
or early Winter to prevent rose disease next 
Spring? I have Dorothy Perkins which has be- 
fore had mildew, and other Roses with similar 
disease, and some with black spots. 

I have heard that sulphur applied to the roots 
or sprinkled around on the ground by the bush 
would help. Please tell me just what to do. I 
had thought of applying sulphur, but did not 
know how much to use, and putting on some 
ashes and manure around the bush. 

I want to do the right thing and I am sure you 
can tell me. 


Mrs. Earut Lucas, (Miss.) 

Answer :—Yes, there is much that can 
be done to prevent “rose disease” next 
Spring. The spores of both mildew and 
black-spot carry over Winter. The way 
to correct this situation is to clean away 
all the leaves that have fallen and burn 
them, and then to spray the Rose plants 
thoroughly and carefully with a winter- 
strength solution of commercial lime- 
sulphur, or an equivalent solution of 
Bordeaux mixture. The spray should be 
of the strength prescribed for winter 
spraying for the particular mixture the 
correspondent can get, and he should use 
it rather liberally on the ground as well 
as on the plants. 

It has been quite generally assumed 
that manure around the plant tended to 
afford a fine hibernating place for dis- 
ease germs, and I have kept winter 
manure-protection off my Roses for a 
long time in consequence. 

If the Roses in question have brown 
canker; that will need another treatment. 
This disease was fully described in the 
1927 American Rose Annual, and can 
be combatted successfully in dormant 
plants with Uspulun or Semesan, both 
commercially available. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Humidity and House 
Plants During Winter 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have been trying for a long time to raise 
plants in the house, but despite the fact that I 
have a location where they get the morning sun, 
the leaves dry up in a few days after bringing 
them in from the porch. 

I have been told it was because I use hot water 
heat and the air is too dry. If that is the case 
could you tell me how to supply sufficient mois- 
=_ A dish of hot water on a radiator does not 

eip. 

HowarD KRECKMAN, (Penna.) 

Answer :—Hot water and steam heat 
are supposed to be rather dry in Winter, 
especially steam, but there is more or 
less nonsense about this statement. Any 
house will have dry air in it, regardless 
of how heated, if it is rather freely ven- 
tilated and well-heated, and this is a fact 
which can be written down as a rule. 
Moisture can be supplied to the air in 
small quantities, practically, by having 
a hose connection in the basement and 
keeping the coal pile pretty well soaked 
with water, or wetting the cellar floor 
at frequent intervals. A tea-kettle boil- 
ing moderately for several hours a day 
is also helpful. If there are better 
practicable ways of supplying moisture I 
do not know them, and I have studied 
this subject faithfully for many years. 
House plants are a difficult proposition 
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Queries and Ansy . 


in the average city house in Winter. 
The best results in house plants that I 
have ever seen have been in farm or 
village homes heated by stoves, but this 
was not so much because of the stove 
heat; but rather because of the fact that 
the house was not as well-heated as when 
heated by other means and because of 
the further fact that the plants were 
usually located at some distance from the 
stove, and in a cool part of the house, 
where the moisture would naturally ac- 
cumulate. The most beautiful Fern I 
have ever seen in a home was located 
just as above stated. 

Without wishing to slur my farmer 
friends, I will say that city people gen- 
erally pay more attention to ventilating 
their homes during the Winter than do 
people in the country, and ventilation 
means dry air, and in direct proportion 
to the quantity of ventilation when the 
temperature is low outside. 

A frequent inspection of house plants 
during the Winter is necessary. If the 
soil shows dry, water should be supplied 
by setting the pot in a pan of water for 
several hours until the pot, soil and plant 
are thoroughly soaked. If this is done 
at intervals of several days to a week 
or more, depending on weather condi- 
tions, most any plant which can be suc- 
cessfully grown in the house during the 
Winter can be made to thrive. Of course 
some plants do not want too much water 
and others can use much more. This 
need not be stated, perhaps. 


MADISON COOPER 





Strawberries; Asparagus; 
Pansies and Bedding Plants 


To THe EpirTor :— 


1. Does it harm Strawberries to hoe or cultivate 
them after they have blossomed? 2. What variety 
of Asparagus do you recommend as best for a 
commercial planting? I wish to put in an acre 
or two. 3. I have a nice, well-drained piece of 
garden land near the road. I have a scheme of 
putting it into Pansies this August and sell the 
plants next Spring. Would it be feasible to sell 
direct from the ground, or should they be put in 
boxes? I expect to sell these in front of the house 
at a roadside stand. Those I have had there, and 
have mulched, have been in blossom as soon as 
mulch was removed, in the Spring. To sell well, 
I think they should be in bloom so as to be more 
attractive to would-be buyers. If I should lift 
them in the Fall how and where should they be 
stored in the Winter, and when brought out and 
growth started? 4. In starting plants in a hotbed 
such as Asters, Tomatoes, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
etc., when should they be sown, so as to be ready 
for sale about the second week in May? 


Answer:—1. It is one of the common 
beliefs that hoeing or cultivating Straw- 
berries in the Spring injures the crop in 
some way. We have never paid any at- 
tention to such belief—but go ahead and 
keep the beds clean. This year we have 
cultivated the plants twice and hoed them 
carefully once. 

2. Our own choice of Asparagus is 
Reading Giant, but the great majority 
of growers are planting Martha Wash- 
ington. 

3. The Pansies in bloom very early in 
Spring are carried over in coldframes. 
You cannot lift and store them as sug- 
gested. It is a simple matter to con- 
struct a temporary frame with sash over 
the beds. The plants may be mulched 
like Strawberries in late Fall, and the 
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frames put over them, using mats in 
very severe weather. Thousands are 
grown in this way for sale in bloom. 
You can sell direct from ground if you 
wish, but you would then have the bother 
of digging and wrapping when waiting 
on customers, and this is often incon- 
venient. Having them dug and placed in 
the small splint baskets, a dozen in a 
basket, and enough for a day’s sale, they 
are easily handled and displayed. 

4. March is really the best time to 
start the seeds named. With a hotbed 
you really cannot handle them earlier in 
your locality—Rural New-Yorker 





Glads on Same Ground 
Year after Year 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I will be glad to have your advice on how many 
years I can grow Glads on the same ground with- 
out running into disease conditions. My soil is 
of a sandy nature, and is manured each Fall. The 
—_ are also fed with a commercial 4-8-4 fer- 
tilizer. 


P. H. Winn, (Ont.) 

Answer:—No definite answer can be 
given to the question about number of 
years Glads can be grown on the same 
ground without damage, but it may be 
stated without hesitation that to keep 
disease to the minimum, Glads should 
not be grown on the same ground more 
than one year in three. The Editor has 
grown Glads on the same ground for 
three successive years without serious 
trouble, but in doing so, it is necessary 
for the ground to be heavily fertilized 
if a reasonable crop is expected. The 
fertilizer you have used is very good 
for Glads, and mixing with manure as 
stated is good. Good results should be 
obtained by rotating the ground if it 
is to be used only every second year for 
Glads; and the ground should be fully 
cultivated and aired between each plant- 
ing. A crop of Buckwheat during the 
Summer, plowed under early and kept 
cultivated until Winter, would result in 
the needed aeration of the soil and the 
destruction of much disease. 


— (EDITOR) 





Glads True From Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Some people have asked me if the bulblets from 
Glads produced true varieties as per the parent 
bulb. I always say, ‘“‘Yes,’’ but many people seem 
to think that they will not come true. Which is 
right? Mrs. JOHN WHITE, (Me.) 

Answer :—Bulblets come true without 
question so far as within the knowledge 
of the Editor. If there is any variation, 
it has been outside his experience cover- 
ing about 20 years. 


— (EDITOR) 





Aspidistra Shows Brown Tips 


To THe EpItor :— 
Can you tell me why the ends of Aspidistra 


turn brown? One dealer who I asked said, “‘too 
much water has been given the plants’; another, 
“too little water has been given the plants.” 

What is an amateur to do under such conflicting 
statements ? Auice L. Oups, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—It is possible that both 
dealers who answered, one in one way 
and one in another, are right, as too 
much water may cause a drowning of the 
roots to an extent which will cause the 
tips to turn color and it is well known 
that lack of water will cause the same 
results. However, a person with experi- 
ence can commonly tell the difference as 
the browning effect is not the same in 
both cases. 

The watering of house plants during 


cold weather is a troublesome problem 
and it can only be handled successfully 
by inspection two or three times per 
week. The best way to water house 
plants is to set the pot in a pan of water 
and let the pot soak and the earth soak. 
This should not be done too frequently 
and only when the soil of the pot indi- 
cates that it is necessary. Definite in- 
structions are difficult; experience seems 
necessary. 
— (EDITOR) 





Questions about Goldfish 
and Lily Pools 
To THE EbDITOR :— 


Can you give me some advice on how to build 
a Fish Pool and a Lily Pool in my back garden? 

Here are the questions that I would like to have 
answered : 

How deep will I have to make the Pool? 

Can Water Lilies be grown in the same Pool 
where Goldfish are kept? 

Does water need to be changed and if so how 
often? 

Should an overflow be provided? 
water necessary to the Goldfish? 

How is water in the Pool kept sweet, if it is 
left in the Pool? 

The above are the main points that are prob- 
lems to me at present and I will appreciate some 
advice on this subject. I plan to build the Pool 
myself, making it out of cement, and it will be 
approximately 4’ by 4’ but it may not be round. 


G. H. Gortnc, (Wash.) 

Answer :—The questions Brother Gor- 
ing has asked may be answered briefly 
as follows: 

Water Lilies and Goldfish are natural 
accompaniments of each other in a Gar- 
den Pool. The Pool can be from 18” to 
3’ deep. Water does not need to be 
changed if a proper balance between 
Fish, Vegetation, and Insect Life is 
maintained, and there need be no over- 
flow or running water. The water is 
kept sweet and clean by natural pro- 
cesses where the balance of Nature is 
maintained as above suggested. 


The above answers are quite too brief 
to be of material assistance, but much 
on this subject has been published in 
these pages during the past two years; 
and something along the line of the 
above questions is appearing at frequent 
intervals. If anyone is interested in the 
above subject they should keep their is- 
sues of THE FLOWER GROWER and secure 
the index for reference. 

If anyone has any further definite sug- 
gestions which would be helpful to 
Brother Goring would be glad to hear 
from them with as much detail as they 
care to give. 


Is running 


MADISON COOPER 





Peony Does Not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Please tell me why a large nine-eye Peony root, 
planted last Spring, sent up buds which blasted. 
Then the leaves turned brown. Should I dig them 
up and reset them, and how deep below surface 
should I plant them? 

Some say they should be a few inches, and one 
grower told me to reset my bulbs much deeper 
and they would bloom. So I set these large roots 
seven or eight inches below the surface (I mean 
the eyes). Is this correct? 

Would liquid fertilizer have turned the leaves 
brown? Would it be best to leave the plants un- 
disturbed this Fall? 

Mrs. R. D. Dersy, (Ill.) 


Answer:—Deep planting of Peonies 
has been recommended by some growers, 
but the Editor for one never heard of 
planting them seven or eight inches be- 
low the surface. This is ridiculous and 
suicidal if good results are to be expected, 
as it might result in the loss of the plant. 

I have always recommended compara- 
tively shallow planting, say one or two 


inches below the ground. The top ey 
one inch below the surface is deep enough 
in sandy soil, but in heavy ground where 
they are likely to be heaved by frost the 
first Winter, they should be put in about 
two inches below the surface. 

Deep planting often results not only ip 
delayed blooming, but a loss of two oy 
three years’ growth, and as above sug- 
gested, sometimes the plant itself; a). 
though this is not probable where there 
is good drainage. 

It might be stated, however, that 
Peonies set in the Spring need not be ex. 
pected to bloom that Spring as it is not 
possible that the roots could grow fagt 
enough to support the development of the 
buds. In the first year, even when 
planted in the Fall, it often happens that 
they do not root so that the buds mature 
the first year. 

Plants which have been set as deeply 
as stated should be dug up and reset, but 
actual depth depends on soil conditions, 


MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Bulbs Mold 


To THE EpriTor :— 


Today, (Dec. 26th,) on examining my Glad 
bulbs, I noticed that nearly all are mildewed on 
the underside. I have the bulbs in paper bags 
which are perforated to allow circulation of air. 
Do you suppose the bulbs have been kept in too 
waem a place and without sufficient circulation of 
air? 

I will appreciate it if you will give me your 
advice. 

LEONARD G. NEEDHAM, (Ont.) 


Answer :—The cause of mold is excess 
of moisture, but it is also caused by a 
high temperature in the presence of mois- 
ture. The room in which you store your 
Glads may be too damp. Your method 
of ventilated paper bags seems O. K. 

You had better stir up the bulbs and 
give them air and store in as cool a place 
as you have which does not freeze. A 
potato storage room will store bulbs 
nicely if it will store potatoes well. A 
temperature of 40 to 50 degrees will keep 
Gladiolus bulbs nicely during the Winter. 


— (EDITOR) 





Planting Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EpDITOR :— 


I have a number of small bulblets from Gladiolus 
bulbs planted last Spring and would like to know 
what to do with them. Do I hold them over and 
scatter in the bed in the Spring, the same as you 
would seed, in order to produce flowering bulbs 
the following year? 

I will be glad to have information as to what to 
do to mature bulblets into blooming-size bulbs. 


Mrs. A. G. Woopwarp, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—For the small amateur 
grower, Gladiolus bulblets may be planted 
much the same as garden Peas are 
planted, only much more thickly in the 
row. Make a trench about two inches 
deep in heavy soil and about 2%” deep 
in light soil, and strew the bulblets on 
the bottom of this trench, quite thickly, 
so that they lay touching each other. 
If the bulblets have not dried out too 
much, they will germinate and will make 
small bulbs, up to perhaps %”, the first 
year. These bulbs dug and planted the 
following Spring, will, with one year’s 
growth, make mature flowering bulbs. 

Thus it will be seen that it requires 
two years’ growth from bulblets to make 
flowering-size bulbs. However, it is pos- 
sible to grow flowering-size bulbs from 
bulblets in one year; but what is said 
above is the average practice. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
ial information will confer a favor on the 
one tng as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ta of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


TULIPS FROM SEED 


I have a pint of Tulip seed which I 
have raised, and would like to know when 
to plant and how to care for same. 


Mrs. GEO. WAGNER, (Mich.) 


TARNISH PLANT BUG (2) ¥ 


Can any of your readers tell me how 
to control the small insect, (Tarnish 
Bug,) that makes a small hole in the 
center of the bud of my Pompon Dahlias? 

The buds open imperfectly. I have 
tried contact spray and poisons in vain, 
and finally had to give up growing 
Pompons. 

Mrs. R. M. GUNNISON, (So. N.Y.) _ 


CARE OF FERNS AND HOUSE PLANTS 
DURING WINTER 


My Ferns seem to be dying from roots 
out. Please tell me what I can do with 
them. 

Also will someone tell me what care 
House Plants should have during Winter 
so as to make them bloom? Any general 
directions will be appreciated. 


ESTELLA HENRIOD, (Idaho) 


IDENTITY OF ASPARAGUS 


Will someone please identify a variety 
of Asparagus for me? It is evergreen 
here (in central South Carolina) and 
has bristly leaflets less than one-fourth 
inch long. It trails or climbs eight or 
ten feet, and is of a beautiful dark green. 
It is more desirable to me than either 
plumosus or sprengeri, for foliage or 
greenery with cut flowers. I should like 
to know the name of this Asparagus. 


A SUBSCRIBER, (S. C.) 


NAMES OF ENGLISH FLOWERS WANTED 


In the Spring, I hope to have a real 
English garden,—one composed, of all 
flowers native to English soil. 

But I have a few difficulties, the chief 
one of which is that I am uncertain of 
the names of a number of the real Eng- 
lish flowers. So won’t someone please 
do their best to help me by sending a list 
as nearly complete as they can possibly 
make it? 

This may sound like a rather large 
order, but the only thing I want is the 
name of the flowers. Culture and where 
obtained can come later. 


E. H. HALE, (Penna.) 


IS GERBERA HARDY? 


, Can someone please tell me if Gerbera 
is hardy with ordinary protection, or 


must it be placed in coldframes over 
Winter? 


ALLEN T. ZIEGLER, (Penna.) 


ROOTING VINES 


I would like to know how to root 
inca vines, also Manettia vines. 


Mrs. J. W. OLESON, (Minn.) 
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SEEDS FOR FALL SOWING 


What seeds can be sown in October for 
spring germination? 


ELLA KINTZ, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING ABELIA GRANDI- 
FLORA FROM CUTTINGS 


Please advise if possible through the 
columns of your magazine how and at 
what season to propagate Abelia grandi- 
flora from cuttings. 


J. L. ROUSTIEL, (Va.) 


CAN ASTER BLIGHT BE PREVENTED? 


Can anyone tell me the cure or pre- 
ventive for Aster Blight? Others as 
well as myself have had a great loss 
from these annuals. 

They grow up to six or eight inches 
and then begin to show white or yellow- 
ish spots and if budded, the bud is 
blasted. Bedding on new soil or a new 
place each year might prevent it, but this 
is not convenient in a small, well-filled 
garden. 

Is there anything that can be put on 
the soil when setting them out that 
would prevent this blight? 


E. T. LAWRENCE, ( Mass.) 


BULBLETS ON TULIPS 


When I dug my Tulips I noticed sev- 
eral bulbs or bulblets which had formed 
in the crotch of the leaves, two or three 
inches above the ground. Now I have 
never seen any mention of them in the 
articles on Tulips, nor in this depart- 
ment, and would like to know if they 
will act the same as potato balls and pro- 
duce new varieties, or will they give the 
same variety? 

A rather complete explanation of just 
how to handle bulblets will also be ap- 
preciated. 

CHESTER A. Loomis, (Mich.) 


PERENNIAL LUPINES DIE BACK 


What causes Perennial Lupines to 
turn brown and die back to the ground? 
Have had the same experience three 
years and cannot understand the state- 
ments that they are so easy to grow. 
They were bothered some by small, green 
insects, probably leaf hoppers, but I 
doubt if that caused this trouble. 

I have them in two places, one under 
a small Plum tree and the other in the 
open ground where there was once a 
berry patch and the ground is rather 
rich. The ground is not very sour nor 
yet sweetened with lime, and is light 
from previous applications of straw and 
manure. 

The leaves of the Lupines turn brown 
first at the edges, become distorted, then 
brown all over and finally die back to 
the ground, some plants rotting out en- 
tirely. 1926 was very wet, and 1927 was 
very dry, and they have not done well 
either time. Some small seedlings of 
1925 acted the same way so I do not 
think it is the weather. It acts like a 
disease. 

Mrs. CHAS. MILLER, (IIl.) 


RAISING GERANIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 


I am raising Geraniums from cuttings, 
and put them in a heated conservatory 
in the Fall and Winter, transplanting to 
the garden in the Spring and Summer. 
Some of these plants are quite large and 
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stocky and I have one bed, thoroughly 
made with good, loam soil with a mix- 
ture of sand and in a good spot where 
it gets plenty of sun. Another bed is 
in a good rich spot where it gets sun 
only part of the day, because of shade 
from large trees. In neither case do I 
get good results. Blooms are not per- 
fect, and the flower is partly destroyed 
by blasting and turning black, and some 
do not bloom at all. The conditions are 
about the same in both beds so far as 
growth and bloom are concerned. Both 
are prolific growers, so I assume that 
they do not lack for food from the soil, 
and I do not find any plant bugs so I 
do not see that spraying would do them 
any good, as the foliage is bright and 
uninjured. 

An explanation of the cause of my 
difficulty would be fully appreciated. 
P. S. JOHNSTON, (N. J.) 


t 
NARCISSUS BLIGHT 


I have a small bed of Narcissus (poeti- 
cus) that seem to put out a lot of buds, 
and about the time they should open 
they blight and die. Is there any way of 
preventing this? 

Any suggestions from readers with ex- 
perience will be gratefully received. 


WILLIAM RuTH, (Mich.) 


PLANS WANTED FOR IRIS GARDEN 


I have a plot of ground 45 by 45 feet 
and would like to get suggestions as to 
laying out of same for a permanent 
garden. If the plans were arranged, I 
could probably get someone to suggest a 
proper grouping of the Irises by variety 
characteristics. 

I had thought of a pool in the center 
but cannot exactly arrange walk ways, 
etc. Any rough suggestions will be 
gratefully received and a sketch would 


be helpful. 
S. L. GRAHAM, (Ga.) 


ARGENTINE ANTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Someone mentioned Argentine Ants in 
California. I would like to know what 
injury they do, how they spread, whether 
there are any quarantines against them, 
and whether they carry in packages of 
plants sent by mail, and would like a de- 
scription of them. 


Mrs. A. I. C. BLACK, (Ore.) 


HONEYSUCKLE DESCRIPTION 


What is the difference between Hall’s 
Japan Honeysuckle and the old-fashioned 
variety, described as white changing to 
yellow, and very fragrant? 

The description gives no distinguishing 
differences. 

Mrs. LoTTIE LOUTHEN, (Ind.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Can the large-flowering Cannas be 
grow from seed? Will they mature a 
seed that will grow? I have a large- 
flowered yellow Canna, marked with 
flame red spots and flakings, and the seed 
pods which form are filled with a num- 
ber of small seeds which do not mature, 
as differing from the large hard seed of 
the small-flowering kind. 


Mrs. LOTTIE LOUTHEN, (Ind.) 


BUGS ON ASTERS 


This last Summer I had a fine bed of 
Asters but soon they were covered by 
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a lot of little black bugs, or beetles, that 
ate into the flowers and ruined many 
of them. I suppose that others have had 
the same experience and can tell me what 
to do to avoid them or to rid my flowers 
of them; if so I shall be thankful. 


Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 


GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Will some reader tell me about grow- 
ing Chrysanthemums? I would like com- 
plete information on this subject as to 
requirements of soils, temperature, etc. 


LEE A. DOLLINGER, (Ohio) 


THE WHY AND HOW OF COLOR IN FLOWERS 


Where is the reservoir, paint pot, or 
foundation, for color in Flowers? Do the 
colors have any chemical analysis? Why 
the color in Flowers? 

To me it is very mysterious, possibly 
not so to the chemist. 

D. C. Royer, (Colo.) 
EDITOR’s NoTE:— 

This set of questions is surely a poser 
and it is doubtful if any man can answer 
it completely, but I know that some 
FLOWER GROWER readers are qualified to 
give an outline of what Brother Royer 
wants, and although I could answer a 
part of the question, I prefer to leave it 
all to interested readers of this magazine. 
Surely we know why Flowers have color 
and we know that color comes from the 
sun, and the rest of the problem may be 
handled more or less fully by different 
people as they see the problem and its 
working out. 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT CALLA LILIES 


A subscriber in D. C. wants informa- 
tion about how to handle the Calla Lily 
when grown in pots indoors in a sun- 
room. This old houseplant has been neg- 
lected of late years, but most everyone 
knows that special pots are provided for 
this Lily, as they apparently want plenty 
of water at all times. 

But will not some of my friends who 
are Calla fanciers tell us a little story 
about it, and just how to handle it from 
one year’s end to the other? 

— (EDITOR) 


TIME TO SOW JAPANESE IRIS SEED 


Will someone tell me when to plant 
Japanese Iris seed? Should it be planted 
in the Fall? If it is sown like German 
Iris seed, should it be planted in the 
Spring? 

R. L. KEESLER, (Penna.) 


TO PROPAGATE TAMARACKS 


_ Will someone please give me informa- 
tion about propagating the Tamarack 
Trees? Are seedlings of this species 
available from state or government sup- 
plies? 

Any information will be appreciated. 
ELLA BRECKENRIDGE, (Mo.) 


AGAPANTHUS LILY 


Will someone tell me how to make my 
Agapanthus Lily bloom? I keep it in the 
cellar in the Winter, is that right? Any 
suggestions will be helpful. 


Mrs. C. VANDEHOAR, (Iowa) 


STRATIFYING SEEDS 


Will someone who has had experience 
with stratifying seeds tell me just how 
it is done, and whether different methods 


are pursued with different seeds? What 
seeds are commonly stratified, and just 
what is the object in pursuing this prac- 


tice? 
Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.) 


GROWING FLOWERS COMMERCIALLY 


A subscriber who has fruit and vege- 
table gardens, wants to get into the 
flower growing business commercially, 
and wants to know what flowers will 
prove most profitable to grow. He also 
wants information about greenhouse 
management. 

Then his major problem is to know 
what flowers will give him the longest 
period of bloom from Spring until Fall, 
instructions as to propagating, etc. 

Altogether, this is a rather sweeping 
and large order, but I think it can be 
handled by those with experience. 


— (EDITOR) 


PROPAGATING PHILADELPHUS 


I have some Syringa Philadelphus, 
Virginal, and would be glad to have 
someone advise me where I should cut 
from, and when I can do this cutting, for 
replanting purposes. I will appreciate 
this information very much. 


J. A. Rog, (Mich.) 


WHEN TO PLANT EREMURUS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Will someone tell me when to plant 
Eremurus seed? I wish to plant it in 


Mississippi and would like to know the 
kind of soil it requires for best growth. 


W. G. DuBols, (Penna.) 


SAND-LAYERING OF GLAD BULBLETS 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is a reference to a method of 
sand-layering of Glad bulblets. I am in- 
terested in growing Glads from bulblets, 
and I would like information along this 
line. Will someone who has had experi- 
ence tell me the details of sand-layering 
bulblets? 

I find the length of time required to 
start bulblets in the ground in the open, 
considerably cuts down the length of the 
growing season. For this reason I would 
appreciate knowledge of a method that 
would give an earlier start to the little 
fellows. 

H. SPENCELEY, (Ont.) 


WHAT IS FIBROUS SOIL? 


I read that some flowers like the 
Christmas Cactus should have a fibrous 
Soil. Just what is a fibrous Soil? What 
can be added to ordinary garden loam to 
make it fibrous? 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT VIOLETS WANTED 


I would like rather complete informa- 
tion about Violets, including varieties, 
time of planting so as to have bloom at 
Easter, and also temperature required 
for growing them in a hotbed. 


N. PeTeRA, (Cen. N. Y.) 


FORMALDEHYDE FOR BULBS AND ROOTS 


Will you please tell me what propor- 
tion of Formaldehyde should be used on 
Glad bulbs or Peony roots? 

In an article in the September issue, 
Formaldehyde is mentioned but the pro- 
portion to use is not given. 

Mrs. C. W. HARRINGTON, (N. H.) 


Calcium, Ny 
February! 


ANSWERS 


IDENTIFICATION OF LILY 


Answering inquiry of Lenore B 
ford, (Ohio,) page 5387, Nove 
FLOWER GROWER. The Lily in question is 
no doubt Lycoris squamigera or 
aryllis Halli, commonly known as Halls 
Amaryllis or Hardy Amaryllis. 

Strap-like leaves are produced in th 
Spring about three-quarters-of-an-ing, 
wide and about one-foot high which die 
down later and after a rest the bulb 
send up flower stalks alone. The gt 
tractive, Amaryllis-like flowers of Tosy. 
lilac are about three inches across ang 
borne in umbels of four or more ong 
scape about thirty inches high. Th 
flowers coming as a surprise in Augnug 
and without foliage. 

The plant is a native of China ang 
Japan and was introduced into this 
country by a physician and plant el. 
lector, George R. Hall, who collecte 
this plant with a number of others which 
now bear his name, while traveling jp 
Japan in 1854. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


FRAGRANT LIGHT-PINK PEONIES 


Answering the request of Mr. Scheind. 
linger, page 592, December issue: 

I would suggest for a fragrant light 
pink Peony, either Eugenie Verdier 
Madame Calot in the low-priced vari. 
eties. Among the higher-priced ones are 
Sarah Bernhardt, and Henry Avery, both 
very good. 

L. ANNE CrUM, (Ind.) 


CAUSES OF DEFECTIVE DAHLIA BLOOM 


‘ In the Queries and Answers depart 
ment, page 592, col. 3, December issue, 
C. M. Williamson asks for information 
on defective bloom. I have been growing 
Dahlias only for the past three years 
and am by no means an authority m 
Dahlia troubles. However, I have had 
the same experience and have reached 
the following conclusions as to the cause 
of this trouble. 


1. That too much rain or overhead 
watering at time when the buds are half 
formed, will result in the lower half a 
the bud becoming waterlogged and it 
fails to open. Also that the thin mem 
brane that separates each petal will k 
found to be sealed. On a well developed 
bud, this protective membrane will some 
times be found to be sealed. A penknife 
and a little care will remedy this. 

2. That several days of extremely hot 
sun, will tend to develop the upper half 
of the bud several days in advance of 
the lower. We had here in September 
about a week of such weather, andl 
lost about two weeks of bloom. Every 
bloom imperfect. When the new buds d 
veloped, I had the best bloom of th 


season. 
W. R. Lowmon, (Ind.) 


PROPAGATING LILACS 


Laura D. Cole, (Ark.) asks in Novetr 
ber FLOWER GROWER how to \propagalt 
new Lilacs in a shaded coldframe. 


I use sand, and just before setting ou 
slips wet it well with permanganate 
potash solution,—quarter of a teaspook 
ful crystals to two gallons of water. 

In July take slips six inches long, 
close below a leaf. Remove all leavé 
but the top one, and even cut off half @ 
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Set two inches deep. Keep sand 
once a week use the perman- 

nate potash solution, which must be 
oe xed fresh each time. In six weeks 
perhaps one out of five will have taken 
root. 

Lilacs are shy rooters,—one reason 
why they are high priced,—but it is well 
worth a little trouble to increase one’s 
tock, as the new varieties are such an 
improvement that those who have seen 
them don’t want the old kind, and a 
plant on its own roots Is far superior 
to those grafted on Privet, which are 
apt to die soon. 

Mme. Lemoine, double white, sends up 
suckers from the root, but many of the 
French hybrids do not. And remember 
that Lilacs like lime. 


that. 
wet, and 


A. A., (R. I.) 


THE FLOWER GROWBR 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE APHIDS 
The October issue of THE FLOWER 


* GROWER contains a question about the 


life history of the Aphid and its rela- 
tion to the control of the pest. 

The naturalists tell us that the Aphids 
afford one of the most interesting in- 
stances of parthenogenesis or of repro- 
duction without the intervention of the 
male. As a matter of fact, a consider- 
able number of winged male Aphids ap- 
pear in the Autumn and at this time of 
the year the females produce fertilized 
eggs which remain on the plant through 
the Winter. From these eggs female 
Aphids are hatched in the Spring. These 
females rapidly produce more females, 
most of which are born alive by a sort of 
budding process rather than hatching 
from eggs. The process is repeated 
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again and again throughout the Sum- 
mer. Linneaus is said to have estimated 
that a single Aphid with good luck would 
produce a quintillion offspring in the 
course of a Summer. To one who labors 
with a hand spray and Black Leaf 40, 
that would seem an under-estimate. 


An interesting experiment has been 
tried observing Aphids in a warm con- 
servatory. In this case reproduction con- 
tinues parthenogenetically for several 
years. This fact leads to the supposi- 
tion that the generation of sexual repro- 
duction recurs only with the advent of 
cold weather. 


As in the case of any other insect pest, 
the problem is to catch ’em young. With 
the Aphids that might mean a thorough 
fall spraying to get as many of the 
fertilized females as possible— or rather 





Six Luxurious Rooms with Economy 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HIS six room house, design 6-A-43, 
Tos designed primarily to give the 
home builder a great deal of house 
for the money. The idea of economy was 
never lost sight of. Careful study of the 
lans will reveal a generous provision of 
luxury that has been obtained through 
careful planning. and expert attention to 
details. One luxury is the sense of 
spaciousness. By this we do not mean a 
reckless and extravagant use of space, 
but the fact that each room, particularly 
the living room, has enough area to give 
a feeling that the house is not cramped. 
We save space while gaining a decora- 
tive detail by omitting the stair hall and 
letting the stair turn into the living 
room. That is one reason why the house 
can be made so narrow. The fireplace is, 
of course, a luxury for anyone who must 
build at the lowest possible price, but for 
those who can afford it, it presents here 
an extra note of decoration for the living 
room. 





The dining room is square and has one 
almost forgotten luxury,—a real closet 
for china. Three windows make this a 


pleasant room while the wide opening be- — 


tween this and the living room throw 
both these rooms together, thus giving 
each one advantage of additional light 
and air. 


The kitchen has windows on two sides, 
an advantage that will be envisioned by 
everyone who must work in the kitchen. 
There is plenty of kitchen cupboard 
space. The ice box stands in a niche in 
the hall. A short flight of steps leads to 
the grade entrance and to the basement. 


One luxury this house affords in abun- 
dance is closet room. In the second story 
there are no less than seven of them. 
The linen closet is two feet deep and 
five feet long, has four adjustable shelves 
above and five drawers below; two small 
ones and three large ones. 


The style of the house is an adapta- 














tion from Dutch Colonial. The inclusion 
of the porch under the roof is one of the 
characteristics of that style. The porch 
is paved. 
Construction: 
shingles, 
shingles. 
Approximate size of lot: 40 feet. 
Designed to face: East or South. May 
be reversed for other facings or to take 
advantage of peculiarities of site. 


Frame, exterior finish 
siding or stucco; roof of 
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to get the generation of the females that 
would be fertilized because it would be 
a pretty hard job to know the exact day 
they would be about to lay their eggs. 
Again one might be orthodox and start 
to spray early in the Spring so as to pre- 
vent the multiplication of the virgin fe- 
males. 

The most pertinent question is whether 
there has been discovered any method of 
making it uncomfortable for the eggs in 
the Winter season. If they could be so 
discouraged that they would not hatch, 
there would not be any busy and per- 
sistent females producing a quintillion 
ditto. 

I suppose everyone knows that Aphids 
are considered quite a delicacy by the 
Ladybugs. 

ORVILLE S. PoLAND, (N.Y.) 


SPANISH IRIS AND SIBERIAN IRIS 


In reply to Elizabeth J. Williams, I 
would state that the Spanish Iris may be 
secured from two or three advertisers 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. Spanish Iris 
is not a really hardy Iris. It is known 
as Iris hispanica. 

Iris sibirica, (Siberian Iris,) of which 
Sibirica (Siberican Flag) and Siberica 
Perry’s Blue are family members. The 
planting time for Iris is as soon after the 
blossoming time as the ground will per- 
mit. I would not be too hasty if the 
Summer is dry and hot. Better wait for 
rain until late August, September, or 
early October. 

This will also answer Mrs. C. H. K. 
Mattison. I would hesitate to disturb my 
Iris in the Spring unless for the purpose 
of moving them for building operations. 


J. F. SELLEcCK, ( Mich.) 


APPROVED VARIETIES OF GLADS 


Below is answer to Martin Mayer, 
page 486, Oct. 1927, FLOWER GROWER. 

Albania is a good, quick germinator 
and gives us fair sized bulbs. Mary 
Pickford produces larger bulbs from 
bulblets for us and is a cream white. 
However its bulblets do not germinate so 
quickly. Purest of All is the only pure 
white we have. Marie Kunderd which 
has a faint lavender effect in the throat 
is so beautifully ruffled that we consider 
it one of our best whites. Joerg’s White 
is our largest. 

Golden Measure is our best pure yel- 
low—all points considered. Gold Eagle 
is a better grower and deeper yellow, 
though the florets are smaller. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett is one of our best 
bright reds, being ruffled, large, showy 
and a fine germinator and grower. Red 
Tornado is our favorite in the dark red; 
it is like Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder in 
color, with better form and arrangement 
on the spike though not quite so large. 
It has proved a good grower from 
bulblets. 

Tycko Zang is proving our most pro- 
lific pink and it is very large and very 
popular wherever we have exhibited it. 

Heavenly Blue is our best grower 
among the blue shades; also it is the 
nearest to blue of any we have seen so 
far. It is prolific and the bulblets ger- 


minate well. 
Geo. S. Bircu, (N. J.) 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


Re. Ismene Calathina and your cor- 
respondent A. M. Jackson’s (Penna.) 
letter in November issue. 


This plant blooms very freely with us 
in March, which would be about Septem- 
ber-October with you. 

We begin heavy watering in December 
(about your June-July) and continue up 
to blooming period; so possibly the poor 
thing is pining for a drink, rather than 
the hot, dry, upland of Peru. 


L. W. WHEELER, (S. Australia) 


WISTERIA FAILS TO BLOOM 


Answering P. S. Johnston, (N. J.) 
who inquires as to why his Wisteria, 12 
years old, so ideally planted, does not 
bloom: 

Mr. Johnston says his Wisteria has 
sun, air, good soil, and yet in twelve 
years it has not bloomed. Does it have 
water? Perhaps the place is too dry; 
for Wisteria loves a damp situation. Try 
keeping it wet then if it does not bloom 
the thirteenth year, I would dig it up 
and plant something else, say climbing 
Roses or two or three Caco Grapevines. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


SOFT COAL KILLS GRASS AND WEEDS 


See FLOWER GROWER for March, 1927. 


Were the plants not smothered to death 
because of lack of air? Plants and seeds 
must breathe in order to live. A small 
bottle filled with seeds, corked and sealed 
with sealing wax will prove this in re- 
spect to seeds. After a year’s imprison- 
ment in this way, the seeds will not ger- 
minate. Plants and roots can be smoth- 
ered more quickly than seeds. 

Snow lying on a lawn throughout the 
Winter does not “winterkill” the grass 
roots; but a patch of ice will do so in a 
few weeks. The ice is no colder than the 
snow; but being less porous, it excludes 


the air. 
L. A. DEWoLFE, (N. S.) 


HOT WATER FOR CALLA LILY 


Answering Mrs. J. Marder, (N. J.,) 
about Callas: 

At one time our Calla Lilies refused to 
bloom. Mother told us of a treatment 
she had used on the Calla Lilies in her 
mother’s garden in Ohio, namely; to pour 
hot, very hot, water around the bulbs 
early the next Spring. 

The water was not allowed to touch 
the leaves. 

We always give our Calla Lilies a 
warm drink early each Spring and we 
always get plenty of flowers. 

We leave the bulbs in the ground the 


year around. 
N. F., (Calif.) 


TO RID LAWN OF ANTS 


Answering the query of L. E. Hastings, 
(Va.,) on page 538, relative to Ants in 
lawn. , 

Next Spring go to drug store and buy 
a pint can of carbon bisulphide, then to 
dime store for a cheap hand oil can. 
Provide yourself with a pointed stick 
about as large as a lead pencil and a 
trowel. Wait until a good warm day, 
then fill oil can with the carbon, (be 
careful to keep away from flame or fire 
as the carbon is highly volatile) then 
hunt up your ant hills and punch about 
three holes in top of each hill down into 
the living quarters. Turn spout of oil 
can into each hole and squirt a lot of 
the carbon in. Grab trowel and smooth 
the earth over top of hill and around so 
as to keep Ants in, also the fumes. 

If any carbon is left in can pour back 
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FREE GARDEN BOo 


PACKED WITH INFORMATION 
This FREE GARDEN BOOK is 
all about fruits, trees, shrubs, 
berries, grapes, vegetables and 
over 50 varieties of roses. De- 
—- and eaeeee all best va- 
rieties, including many new ones, 
Golden Winesap Apple, Red Irish Cobbiee 
Potato and page on Nut Trees. Fourteen 
pages on flowers. Six pages on berries 
Edition limited. Don’t miss this chance 
Write for FREE GARDEN BOOK, Now. 

SONDEREGGER NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
120 Court Street, Beatrice, Nebraska 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit WW 
Growers, Country Estates S 
and Poultrymen. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1053-33rd Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Ming, 
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HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 











Water Lilies 


in Radiant Colors 


For colorful beauty, fragrance and 
charm, Water Lilies have no peer 


among flowers. Moreover, their cul- 
ture is so interesting that the pool 
or tub is always the center of in- 
terest in any garden. 


YOU CAN HAVE A COMPLETE 
WATER GARDEN FOR ONLY $5 
We'll send you a_ beautiful 
pink or blue Water Lily, 6 
Aquatic Plants, 6 Border 
Plants and a Water Lily .Tub 
—all for $5. A splendid way 

to start a water garden! 


OUR NEW CATALOG ILLUS- 

TRATED IN COLOR 
—will be sent upon request. It de- 
scribes the culture of Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes ; tells how to build a Lily 
pool inexpensively and how to plant 
\ (| A a tub garden. We'll 
Fe | gladly send you a 
copy. 


A dozen Snails to 
keep water in poo 
or Aquarium clean 
and clear $1.50. 


7 Aquarium 
Plants $1.10 


WILLIAM TRICKERIN 
722 Rainbow Terrace. 
Independence, Ohio. 
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: tainer and cork tightly. — 
Poot a couple of times during the 
Summer and you will find your ant 
question solved. 
Cuas. H. McCoweEn, (Ohio) 


TO PREVENT “DAMPING OFF” 


Answering Mrs. Wm. Nicholls, (Ont.,) : 

I wonder if your trouble with the 
young plants isn’t “damping off.” I had 
that trouble with little plants dying, un- 
til a friend, wife of a florist, told me if 
the earth was heated to kill the germs, 
damping off could be prevented. So this 
Spring I heated both the earth, (mostly 
leaf mould) and well-rotted manure in 
the oven, and not one of the plants died. 

Also it is well if you give them air and 


hine. 
~~ A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


ANSWERING VARIOUS LILY QUESTIONS 


I have compiled the following table 
from various authorities on Lilies: 





THE FLOWBSR GROWER 


HISTORY OF HOYA,— HONEY PLANT,— 
WAX PLANT 


Answering Mrs. F. E. McD., (Sask.) 
page 537, November 1927 issue: 


Named after an English gardener, a 
Mr. Hoy, gardener at Sion House, says 
Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. Green- 
house Evergreen twiners may be grown 
from cuttings in sand or any open soil, 
in moist heat, and will root quickly and 
may be grown from leaf cuttings also, 
like some of the Begonias and succulents. 


A suitable soil would be a rich loam 
mixed with broken pots, pounded bricks 
and lime mortar rubbish for drainage. 


About fifty varieties of Hoya are listed 
in Johnson's Gardener’s Dictionary. 
They come from Asia, India, The East 
Indian Islands, and Australia, ranging 
from 18 inches to 20 feet in height. Two 
varieties, Hoya carnosa, common Wax 
Plant, and Hoya carnosa Foliis varie- 
gatis, leaves edged with yellow, are the 
two varieties grown in this country, 





$ 3 8 
Ss . 
ge28 4S : = 
955 2 gy = o =| 
Eeuse .. # o c - - 
SsHH8aga 3 a & S9% 
ee ee & aS Fc 8 
sESESES | seg 9 828 
if es ir yes 2 co. £2 . 
sf ev e2929 £ Sa 56 Bae 
7 Seeere 2 ¢ 2 
#52229 3 SIZE EE § 
; TZ2eeh em BP A AHR OAD Remarks 
Amabile ----.-------------. x 8 x x 
Auratum ------------------- : = s = 2%-6 10 x x x 
Batemanniae --------------- x x s 3 6 z = 
Brownii Odorum---.--------. x x x x 3-4 8 x x Suitable for a moist location. 
L. Callosum--..-------------.- x x 2-8 8 x x 
Canadense ----------------- x x x x 3-5 5 x x *Prefers a ground cover. 
Candidum -----------------. cect = 3-4 4 x x 
Carolinianum -------------- x x 3 8 x x x x *Needs a ground cover. 
Centifolium (Farrer’s 
SS x 8 8 x x Rare. 
Chaleedonicum ------------. x z =x 3-4 4 x x 
Columbianum -------------. x 3 6 x x Plant in leaf mold. 
Concolor .-----------------. x x 1% 5 x x 
Croceum ------------------- = 2 = 3 5 x -_ 
Davuricum ----------------. i = 2 2-3 $ = x x 
Elegans vars. --------------. x= 2 € 14-2 8 x =z = 
Giganteum Himalaicum----.. x 10-12 8-4 x x Top of bulb should show 
above ground. Require a 
heavy mulching in Winter. 
ne aa eee 2 2 ss 4-5 8-10 x x 
Eee ees = = zx & 5-6 10 x = = 
EE Sia ip dha eiiaepirincnaiiciio = = 3-4 6 = x 
Humboldti Magnificum--_ _.-- Ss 2 5 5 x x 
Japonicum (Krameri) -----. = = 8-4 8 = 2 
Longiflorum Multiflorum--.-.. x = 3 Ss 2 = x 
PEREOR VETE..cnccccccccce z=zs 4-5 2 zs x 
ees = 2 << 8 x = 
EE x x 4-6 5 x x x 
Philadelphicum -............ x 2-3 5 x : s 
Philippinense Formosanum..x xX x 3-4 8 x x 
Eee x x 3-4 5 x ae 
Regale -..--. <= = x 3-5 . = ¢£ x 
CO x = s £ 3-5 9 x x 
SS ee x = x x 8-4 10 x x x Thrive best without lime. 
(sR x x 5-6 5 -2.8 
 iiiiinn ci cmemminineme . £ &: 2 6 4x x *Prefers a ground cover. 
Tigrinum Splendens_--.----. = 2 x 4-5 9.z x x *Prefers a ground cover. 
a x ‘a 2 2-2% 8 x : 2 
|= x 2% 9 x x Likes moisture. 
Wallichianum -.......-...--. x x 4-6 5 x x 
Washingtonianum --_------. z = 3-5 3 = x Requires moist situation. 
EER * & 2 « 3-4 8 x x x 


” *Ground covers may be any low-growing plants having large leaves which will prevent the sun from 
caking and drying the ground, such as Yarrow, Heuchera, Sedum spectabile, etc. 

Moisture loving Lilies should be planted so that the bulb will be dry, but so that the roots may 
penetrate the moisture, such as on banks of streams, and ponds, or on raised hummocks in swamps. 


Lilies are best planted in the Fall. 

They may be propagated by any of the 
following methods: 

1, By the small bulbs that form at the 
axils of the leaves as on the Tiger Lily. 

2. By the rooting of bulb scales. The 
scales are treated like cuttings and are 
placed in flats of sandy loam with a tem- 
perature of 45 to 60 degrees. Small bulbs 
are thus produced. 

3. By the natural division of the bulbs. 

4, By seed. 


From an article by Geo. W. Oliver, of 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the Easter Lily (L. Can- 
didum) : 

“The seeds should be sown in boxes during 
August. Allow three leaves to develop before 
putting the seedlings in two-inch pots, then 
shift to three-inch when they have five or more 
leaves. By the middle of February they should 
be put in five-inch pots and should be placed in 
an open frame as soon as the weather permits. 
Those which show signs of flowering in May 
should be thrown out. During August the strong 


plants should be in seven-inch pots. 

“When cool weather sets in the sashes should 
be put on, giving air as the plants require it. 
These plants should be at their best by Easter.” 

“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” (N.Y.) 
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MiLuions of evergreens. Over 500 acres in 
our nurseries — evergreens exclusively. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 
largest growers in America. Write for beau- 
tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 
natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which will 
be refunded on first order you may send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in 
America 
Box 200, Dundee, IIL. 


Hat's EVERGREENS 
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LIVE BOB WHITE AND BLUE 
SCALED QUAIL $6.00 pair; ANTIGONON 
LEPTOPUS 1 year $5.00, 2 years $10.00 
per 100. Caladium Esculentum Bulbs 
$5.00 and $10.00 per 100. Tuberose Bulbs 
No. 1 $10.00 per 1000. Plenty Cactus. 
Largest snake farm in world. 
OTTO MARTIN LOCKE, JR. 


New Braunfels - Texas 











<= * = : PA ak Dignified exclusive 

. $6,000 to $10,000 incomes for 4 to 
coger cu courqpandence rashniy Ausiinace extended toa 
American Landscape School 52 Newark, New York . 
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TREES- SHRUBS - VINES 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy — True-to-Name 
Ovk® new 1928 Catalog of 52 pages illus- 


trates over 100 varieties innatural colors 
and describes nearly athousand items of in- 
terestto you: Roses, Vines, Hardy Flowers, 
Serries, Shade Trees, Evergreens, Fruit 
Trees—everything for the home grounds, 
rden, orchard, etc.—at growers’ prices. 
ur Roses will surely please you; more 
than 50 of the very choicest may be had at 
very low prices. Transportation Pre- 
paid. See Catalog. 
Write today for this Catalog—FREE 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
109 Main Street Dansville. N. ¥. 


Growers for 44Yrs. 








7-Ft Delphinium 


Wrexham Hollyhock Flowered 
Hybrid Delphinium 
Wonderful shades of blue with Mauve pink 
centers in double and semi-double flowers 8 in. 
across. 
6 of above plants 1 year_______-_ $2.00 
6 of above plants 2 years_____-_~ 3.00 
100 seeds of above $1.00 
We have been selecting choice seeds from our 
finest doubles and semi-doubles for 5 years and 
have perfected one of the finest strains of Del- 
phiniums and are offering seeds that will come 


80% true. No plants for sale this year. 
Carol Phillips, deep blue, rose spots, 
semi-double, 100 seeds ______________ $3.00 
Helen, rich blue, rose veined 
semi-double, 100 seeds ______________ 8.00 
Dan Lang, dark blue, with reddish sheen, 
semi-double, 100 seeds ______________ 3.00 
Turquoise precious stone tints, 100 seeds 8.00 
Pale blue doubles, 100 seeds_____________ 2.00 
Dark blue doubles, 100 seeds ____________ 2.00 


Mrs. Scott Elliott, long spurred Columbine. 
Another famous Hybrid has very large cup and 
spurs 8 to 5 in. long, in pastel shades of laven- 
der, rose, yellow, &c. 


6 of above l-year plants______ $2.00 
6 of above 2-year plants______ 8.00 
200 seeds of Columbine —_______ 1.00 


Spring Catalog ready February 1Ist—No C. 0. D. 
H. R. LAWRENCE 
Route 2 - Elmhurst, Ills. 
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Southern United States. The flowers are 
pinkish-white and very fragrant, bloom- 
ing in July. 

In the North, these plants should be 
grown in the temperature of a green- 
house in full sunlight in Summer and 
in a rather dry situation in Winter at a 
temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. 

Here in California .we have these 
plants in nurseries in pots and containers 
at prices from a few cents to one dollar 
each, according to size and quantity. 


Cuas. H. ScHwartz, (So. Calif.) 


HANDLING DARWIN TULIPS 


Answering Dr. Wm. C. Spannagel, 
(Tll.,) : 

Formerly I left my Tulips in the 
ground from year to year, with the re- 
sult that fewer and fewer bloomed. Then 
I bought a new supply of Darwins, and 
as they did not bloom well the first sea- 
son, I dug them up when the tops were 
dead, stored them upstairs where it was 
fairly warm, spread out on the floor. 

In the Fall, the first of November, 
here, I planted them. They increased to 
such an extent that we hardly had room 
for them in the garden. The blooms were 
splendid. 

Now, we take them up every year. 

A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING OLEANDERS 


Oleanders may be readily propagated 
‘either by suckers coming up from the 
roots, which should be carefully removed 
from the old plant and repotted, or from 
cuttings. The latter do best when taken 
in three-inch lengths in the Spring or 
early Summer and put to root in.a glass 
of water or sharp sand. Keep in a warm, 
shady place. Pot into good, rich soil as 
soon as roots have formed. 

Spray Oleanders frequently with clear 
water to keep the foliage clean and avoid 
pests. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


TOOL FOR REMOVING OLD GLADIOLUS CORM 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GRowER I noticed a correspondent who 
wished to know about a tool for remov- 
ing the old bulbs of Gladioli. If he will 
remove them a few weeks after they are 
dug he will find that it takes but very 
little pressure to remove the old bulb. 
A slight pressure of the thumb (with a 
few exceptions) is all that is required. 

W. T. H., (Colo.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS TROUBLES 


In reply to inquiry in December 
FLOWER GROWER as to what causes 
Christmas Cactus to rot, and the buds 
to drop off; let me suggest improper 
drainage with too much water, and very 
probably an acid soil. There is need for 
considerable water at blooming time, but 
the pot must never stand in water. Air- 
slacked lime will correct the acidity, 
some should be worked into the soil 
every year. The soil may also be ex- 
hausted. Liquid manure and a spoonful 
or two of bone meal are good. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


HISTORY OF HOYA CARNOSA 


I notice that Mrs. E. E. McD. (Sask.) 
asks for someone to give the history of 
the Hoya carnosa. I offer the follow- 


Tue FLOWER GROWEBR 


HINIUMS 


SPECIALIST’S CHOICEST SEEDS 
Planted early—bloom in Fall. 
Catalog lists 16 sorts. 
CHAS. F. BARBER a Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 








WREXHAM STRAIN 


Delphinium seeds, world famous for size 
and color, One Dollar per packet. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 














Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “‘Babies”’ for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








HUMPHREY’S 
FLOWER GARDENS 


We have a nice lot of planting stock of 
some varieties by the 100 or 1000, but 
no wholesale list. Send for retail list. 


PATASKALA - - OHIO 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford es e bed N. J. 
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GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
5 Varieties Pompon Dahlias, each labeled_$1.50 
6 Largest flowered giant Dahlias, ea. lab.. 6.75 
Cash with order. Delivery in May. 

Pioneer in the selection of stuntless varieties 

of Dahlias and Originator of Dahlia ratings. Put 

your name on our mailing list and get our 

1928 Dahlia Book. 


HARLEY T. PECK - - Lebanon, Ohio 
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WATER LILLIE 
from America’s largest A. 
-| aquatic Gardens, 75 varieties 
[| Rich colors, delicate fra. 
grance. Plant from Apri] to 
end of August. Big, hardy 
roots guaranteed. Send for 
F| Catalog NOW. 

> ww. B. SHA 
Aquatic Gardens, hg E 








Kenilworth, Washington, D.¢. 
we Rd 








sts’ PLANT LABEL GOOD? | 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS Co. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list ef hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assertment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohie 








TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect, for $1.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Mountain Park ~ New Mexico 














A GORGEOUS FLOWER GARDEN $1 
20 strong plants finest Hardy Perennials, ready 
to bloom, all for $1; your choice, Hibiscus (red 
or white), Giant Pinks (everblooming), Sweet 
Williams (grandiflora), Michelmas Daisy, Pyreth- 
rum, Gailardia, Iris. Or 20 Giant Pansy plants 
$1. Or 6 large Hardy Phlox, assorted, $1; pre- 
paid. Order from this ad. FREE with each 
order in before March 1, one Tree-of-Heaven. 


FAIRACRES NURSERIES - = Arvada, Colo. 





WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 
Read “‘The True Light” 


Tells about our loved ones gone before. Gives 
a true understanding of our future existenee, 
“Seek and ye shall find” is the promise. Sample 
copy free or $2.00 per year. 

FORERUNNER PRINTING & PUB. CO. 
7519 Jamaica Ave. - Woodhaven, L.I., N.Y, 
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Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, ‘Flame,’ Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.09 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 








Southern Grown Plants 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue of 
plants grown in the South. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 910-K - Augusta, Ga. 
“The South’s Oldest Nursery” 














Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mower 
at Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & H 
wa... For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 
\V Pe men—Walk or Ride. 
NA eT SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
ee il: 2 Single and Twin Engine— 
= (4b ad Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 
u WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TIGRIDIA or MEXICAN SHELL FLOWER 


Gorgeous blossoms of yellow, 
spotted with crimson. Often five 
inches in diameter. 

Easily grown; the culture is the same as 
for Glads. Striking when used as a bor- 
der for a Gladiolus bed. $2.25 per dozen, 
postpaid. Don’t wait ’till it’s too late! 
SUPPLY LIMITED 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville, Ohio, Dr. B.R. Bales, Prop. 
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sum, N.Y- 
Catuary, 1928 
: ding to highest authority— 
ingen nll genus of dicotyledonous 
Hoy" talous plants, of the family Ascle- 
a and the tribe Marsdemeae. 

“They have a small 5-parted calyx; 
corona of 5 rather thick fleshy segments 
inserted on the gymostegium, and usu- 
ally spreading like a star in the center 
of the corolla; and two pollen masses in 
each anther. _They are he 
plants, with twining or climbing vines 
or stems and usually thick fleshy leaves. 


The flowers, which are also fleshy or- 


waxy, are pink, white and yellow, in 
axillary sessile or pedunculate umbels. 

About 70 species are known; natives 
of southern Asia, tropical and subtrop- 
ical Australia, and the Malay Archi- 

Jago. They are among the most beau- 
tiful of greenhouse plants, and are gen- 
erally known as “Wax Plant” or “Honey 
Flower.” The English nurserymen have 
prized it for many, many years. 

I have a large one which in Summer 
I keep on east end of front porch, so it 
gets some sun, and good light, all day, 
and I give it plenty of water, although 
it does not have much root. It had 40 
blooms on it and was greatly admired. 

I notice they are getting scarce in this 
country, and high in price. 

It is best to keep from freezing, with 
good light and not too much water dur- 
ing January and February, their resting 
season. 

Mrs. C. L. JEssup, (Tex.) 





A Chat with the Publisher 


1928 JAPANESE CALENDARS 


The Japanese calendars have been go- 
ing out during the past month and they 
have been given a very hearty reception. 
Not only are these calendars unique but 
they are artistic; and do not overlook the 
fact that they are actually hand-painted. 
They could not be made otherwise. A 
pair of these calendars, not alike, are 
sent to present readers for a new sub- 
scription remitted for at the full rate 
of $2.00. 

PLACE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


I am dependent on my friends for their 
help in making THE FLOWER GROWER 
better known. My standard yellow sub- 
scription coupons should be in the hands 
of every reader who is willing to do a 
little missionary work in this direction. 
A supply will be furnished on request. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS PLEASE NOTE 

A few words of commendation, in your 
printed matter, for THE FLOWER GROWER, 
not only takes the nature of a boost for 
a good thing but incidentally it proves 
your own good judgment and adds to 
your prestige. People are well impressed 
by the fact that you approve of THE 
Flower GROWER. This magazine has 
done a vast amount of missionary work 
for floral interests and deserves the as- 
sistance of all those interested in the 
business commercially. | 


SAMPLE COPIES TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Send names of your friends for sample 
Copies. Each sample will be accompanied 
by a circular letter in a sealed envelope 
so that it cannot be overlooked. 


THE FLOWER GROWER a Directory 
, Used as a buyer’s directory THE 
LOWER GROWER is very valuable. Note 
the large amount and diversity of ad- 
vertisements appearing in this issue. 





herbaceous. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 





CHOICE YOUNG 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Propagated from hardy nursery grown speci- 
mens. 20 selected varieties. Prices reasonable. 
Ask for list-and colored photos. 


WILLEY’S EVERGREENS 
East Patchogue, L. I. - - New York 
Est. 25 Years 
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WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 


After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One dollar a packet. Baby 
seedlings, two dozen, five dollars. April delivery. 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 











FRANK A. BRECK 


384 N. E. 42nd Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


7 $5.00 Set (big value) 
4 Bits. each: Gold Eagle, Minuet, A. Rubens, B. 
LaMarr, Beethoven, Gladdie Boy, H. G. Wells, 
H. Hampton, Joerg’s White, L. Gish, Mexico, 
Nixe, Serrata, Sonnenberg, Tehama, Wotan, W. 
A. Sisson. 


GOLDEN DREAM 


You should grow this. It is a very desirable va- 
riety. I am willing to distribute most of my 
small stock among those who appreciate this 
finest yellow. No. 1 bulbs $1.50 each, $15.00 
per dozen. Delivered anywhere in the United 
States by parcel post prepaid. If you order 
four dozen I shall not have many left. Refer- 


ences on request. 
JENNIE M. TABER a Herkimer, N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


GROFF’S GOLDEN DREAM 
Special price for 1928, in 1st, 2nd and 8rd sizes, 
also bulblets. Other new varieties listed for 
the first time. Catalogue on application. 
CAMPBELL BROS. - - Simcoe, Ontario 

Maple Ave. Gardens 
(The Home of Golden Dream) 





















Those wanting odd bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIO- 
LUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to complete sets 
should secure them now. They will soon only be sold in 
complete sets. 








Our Wholesale List of Gladiolus Is Out 
It will pay you to have a copy, 
One item from the list— 


TYCKO ZANG 


Mrs. Austin’s mammoth glistening pink, while 
our stock lasts :— 


Per 100 bulbs Bbts. 

No.1. No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 

$15.00 $12.50 $10.00 $7.50 $6.00 $5.00 $8.00 

Prices prepaid, stock guaranteed true-to-name, 

the finest procurable from the world’s most 
favored bulb section. 


Delkin’s Puget Sound Bulbs, Inc. 
Bellevue, Wash. 








A. E. Kunderd____-~ 2No.4,4No.5 25 $5.00 
Emile Aubrun —_--~-~- 2No.1,3No.4 50 3.00 
Gold Eagle —-___--- 1No.1,2No.2 10 5.00 
Golden Dream ____~~- 2No.1,2No.2 15 5.00 
eee 2No.1,5 No.4 85 3.00 
Helen Phipps _____- 1No.2,1No.3 10 8.50 
K.’s Yel. Wonder____2 No. 1,5 No.4 60 5.00 
ae eae. 1 No. 1,1 No. 2 5 5.00 
Mrs. V. Konynen.___1No.1,1No.3 10 7.50 
Peel Piteer —....<. 1No.1,2No.3 10 3.00 
Pfitzer’s Triumph ___1No.1,1No.3 10 6.00 
Purest of All _.......... 2No.1,5 No.4 650 3.00 
0” aes 2 No. 3, 10 5.00 
Veilchenblau _______ 2No.1 10 3.00 


Terms: Cash or 25% deposit. Prepaid. Price list 

of New and Standard varieties on request. 
CHAS. H. MELK 

R. R. 5, Box 291 - North Milwaukee, Wis. 








Rustic Bird Houses made of the sweet smelling 
Jersey Cedar. Any three for $5.00. You need 
not confine choice to one set. At the same price 
you may order all three alike. Weight of 3 is 
10 Ibs. Please include for Parcel Post if wanted 
that way. CRESCENT CO. “BIRDVILLE” 

Toms River P. O. - New Jersey. 








MAGNIFICENT NEW 


HARDY HYBRID LILY 


L. PRINCEPS 


(Also called L. Sargale and L. Geo. 
C. Creelman). 


A Glorified Regal Lily, taller, 
larger, later and with brown an- 


thers instead of yellow as in 
Regale. 

Diam Each Dozen 
te) 2. ae $12.00 $120.00 
(© » pe re 10.00 100.00 
aa eS 8.00 80.00 
| aaa 6.00 60.00 
See eee 4.00 40.00 


GLADIOLUS—We are the largest Cana- 
dian exporters of Gladiolus to U.S.A. 
Catalog on request. 

IRISES—List on request. Mme. Gaudi- 
chau 75c each, $7.50 per dozen. 
ROSES—Canadian grown, 100 varieties; 
75c each, 50 or more at 60c each, 100 or 
more at 50c each. H. T.’s budded on 
Japanese Multifiora, Climbers on Canina. 
A choice list for U. S. planters, on re- 
quest. 

Duty on Rose bushes, 4c each; Irises 
and Gladiolus 30%; Lilies $2.00 per 1000 
bulbs. 

You can import from Canada 
under permit from Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. Salable at once. 


No bond required. 


J. W. CROW, Ltd. 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 
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6 Big $5.00 Specials for February 


Pride of Wanakah, giant lav. rose, 1000 bulblets; SOSA es SALSA GARDENS : 


or 100 No. 5 and 6; or “Everblooming Set” 50 
assorted sizes, either $5.00 
Little Nell, pure golden-bronze, 5” wide, new 
form, new color, superb $5.00 
Tempest, brilliant red striped maroon; Welling- 
ton Rd., orange striped, these two, one ea. $5.00 
Dreamland, light salmon-cream, 1 doz 
Any 3 Specials $10.00 


SUNNYSIDE DAHLIA FARM 


Offer attractive prices in their new 1928 
Folder for up-to-date Dahlia tubers. Copy 
sent free upon application. 


R. W. & H. G. GALLUP 
~ - Norwich, Conn. 








Route 1 


COLLECTION NO. 1—4 Decorative, 3 p 2A 


Cactus, 2 Show and 1 Pompon, each labeled, 


COLLECTION NO. 2—Mrs. Carl Salbach, g 


Spray. Mrs. I. D. Ver Warner, Pink Pp, 


Tevis, Queen Mary, Pride of California, Mijn.’ 
aire, Mdme. Bystein, Dreer’s White, Jean Chosu 


Mina Burgle, Yellow Colosse. 


1 of each, 
for $8.50. : 


Cash with Order—Delivery <A: nil, 
May. Write for Price List. “rit ce 


H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, Hamburg P. O., N.Y. MISS LOLA BORRADAILE - 


HEAVENLY BLUE 


Bulblets, $1 each, $10.00 dozen, $75.00 per 100 


If you don’t send for my Price List of over 
200 Glads (mostly new ones) we both lose. 
Now you tell one! ‘where to send it. 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 








Camden, ¢ 











GLADS GLADs 
The Best of the Old—The Cream of the N 
_ All the old tried and true varieties and as mam 
of the new as have proven their worth and am 
in reach of most of us. I am listing 100 yay 
ties in large, medium and small and bulk 
Send name for catalog—now ready. It 
please you. It is built for the small buyer y 
wants something good at moderate cost, | 
vears a grower. 


1928 LIST 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
FULL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Send for it NOW. 
F. E. BARNARD 
Honeoye Falls - New York 


Box H, 59 Bliss Road - Longmeadow, Mass. 


WM. HESTER_ - 





R. No. 2, Des Moines, 








WwW. H. PHIPPS 


1000 
No. 5 bulbs 
No. 6 bulbs 5.00 
Bulblets 75 $6.00 
Queen of Orange (K) bulblets 25c each. 
Bulblet prices in January Flower Grower 
ad still good. Send for retail price list. 


S. T. COLLINS, JR. . Hinsdale, Illinois 


$8.00 


Unless Your Name 


is on our mailing list, you are missing 
something good—awfully good. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 
Waterloo, Iowa - - Box 165 


, } 





FREE “*‘GLADDIE BOY’ 
During February when ordering the following 
Set, you may choose gratis any one of these 
items: 15 Bulblets Gladdie Boy, or 1 pkt. Wrex- 
ham Delphinium Seed, or 1 pkt Oregon Giant 
Pansy Seed. $6.00 “‘Money-Saving Glad Set” 
(all bulblets): 100 Bulblets Break O’ Day, 200 
Dr. Bennett, 10 Halcyon, 5 Minuet (C), 20 Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson, 5 Sacajawea, 100 Tycko Zang, and 
10 Nimrod (Australian). MISS FLORA E. 
BRECK, 384 E. 42nd, North, Portland, Oregon. 








SPECIALTY 


PEONIES and GLADIOLI 


(10) 3 to 5 eye named Peonies, best varieties, 
prepaid, $2.00. Large 1%” best varieties Gla- 
dioli bulbs, prepaid, $3.00 per 100. 


R. SCHEFFLER, Florist - Wheaton, Ills. 








~ % 
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1) 

Iris, Peonies, Phiox 
And Other F ardy Perennials 
GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 
Strong field plantg, Northern Wisconsin 
grown, extremely hardy. Catalog Free 
EDW. J. GARDNER NURSERY 
West De Pere, Wis. 














GLADIOLI ARISTOCRATS 
Rare Novelties standard varieties, Richard Die- 
ner, Mrs. Armsby, Mrs. Lohrman, Mrs. Douglas, 
Veilchenblau, Longfellow, Sweet Rose, Rosemary, 
Dr. Shook, Cath. Coleman, Ella Morrison, Opal- 
escent, Imperator, Edison, Cal. Giant, Maurice 
Fuld. Dahlias (30 varieties), Delphiniums, 
Peonies, Iris, Oriental Poppy Plants, doz. $1.00. 
Get price list now. Catalogue Jan. Ist. 


REX FLORAL GARDENS 
L. A. REX & SON, R. 5, Box 76, Akron, Ohio 





SELECT GLADIOLI 


The best of the new and rare varieties from 
America, Europe and Australia. My catalogue, 
listing 300 varieties in large and small bulbs and 
bulblets, is indispensable to all growers of fine 
gladiolus. Send for it now. 


HENRY C. PETY . - Paulding, Ohio 








THREE MEDAL WINNERS 
A. G. S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SISSON, 
CATHERINE COLEMAN, SUPERBA and 

GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 


JOE COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 984 Savannah, Georgia 


Rip Van Winkle 


A new Glad from the land of Rip Van Winkle 

Flower is medium size, well placed on the 
stem. Spikes are long and fairly heavy, 17 to 
21 flowers, 5 to 6 open at once. Popular with 
my cut flower trade. It is a very strong grower 
and early bloomer. Has been tested two years 
for forcing under glass, and is perfectly satis- 
factory. Bulblets produced profusely and germi- 
nate well. 

Ground color is Roman Red. Each of the 
three lower petals carries a blotch the same 
color and shape as in Pendleton, but down the 
center, reaching nearly to the tip is a pencil 
stripe of greenish yellow. 

lst size bulbs, $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 
Prices on smaller sizes and bulblets on appli- 


cation. 
Catskill, N.Y. 














R. E. BOOMHOWER  - 





OREGON GLADIOLUS BULBS 
from 


HIGHWAY GARDENS, Corbett, Ore. 
Buy Bulblets in Bulk ‘ 
Qt. t 


Mary Pickford __ 2.50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton_ 3.00 
Mrs. Bothin ____ 2.50 
Mrs. F.C. Peters_ 4.00 
Opalescent 12.00 


Albania 

Alice Tiplady — é 
Break O’ Day__-_20.00 
B.L. Smith ---- 3.00 
Carmen Sylva 3.00 
C. Clow 2.50 Pink Wonder ___ 2.50 
Dr. Van Fleet ___ 3.00 Prince of Wales — 2.50 
E.J.Shaylor —__~ 2.50 
Eliz. Tabor ~--. 4.00 
E. Kirtland —_-~ 38.00 
Golden Measure — 4.00 
Henry Ford __-- 4.00 
J.A.Carbone _-- 5.00 Henry Ford 30% 5.00 
Jewell 2.00 W.H. Phipps 70% “* 
Mar. Foch (K)-_~ 6.00 


Pints at Quart Price 
25% cash will hold orders to March 15 


Scarlet Wonder _— 
Tycko Zang —~-__20.00 


Souvenir 2.50 








QUALITY GLADIOLI 
Prepaid prices, 10 at the 100 rate. 

Bulbs per 100 No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 
A. B. Kunderd (K) —--$4.00 $3.00 $2.00 $1.50 
Anna Eberius 1.50 1.00 
Crimson Glow 1.50 
Richard Diener 
Miss Spokane (K) 2.00 
Rosemar 
Sulphur 
Masterpiece (K) 
Butterboy (K) 

E. B. Williamson (K)-- 

Ming Toy (K) 

Pink Wonder a 

Peep O’ Day (K) 4.00 

Mrs. Leon Douglas __-- 6.50 a 

Giant Myrtle (K) 9.00 8.00 ¥ 
Complete list 150 varieties free. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch St. - Portland, Ore. 


4.00 





CHOICE GLADIO 


3 


Priced per doz., 6 at the doz. rate, prepaid, 


orders of $2.00 or over, all bulbs are 1%” 


Guaranteed true to name and free from d 


Break O’ Day ___$5.00 Lacinatus 
Capt. Boynton __ 2.00 Los Angeles 
Cath. Coleman __ 4.50 
Dr. Nelson Shook 7.50 
Ed. Springer —_ -50 
Eliz. Tabor J 
Fern Kyle 1.75 
Giant Myrtle ___ 1.50 
Giant Nymph —_ 1.50 
Gladdie Boy —___10.00 
Gloriana 10.00 
Golden Swallow _ 1.50 
Illuminator —-___ 2.25 
J. Van Beijren __ 1.75 
Jenny Lind 


Orange Flame 
Purple Glory 


R. J. Kunderd 
Rosemary 
Sharonrose 
Sulphur Frills 
Sweet Rose 
Taro 


F. W. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Road ~ - 


Mrs. F.C. Peters 
Mrs. L. Douglas_ 
Mrs. R. Lohrman 


Richard Diener _ 


Buffalo, 


— 
Tycko Zang -___ @ 








“TAILOR MADE BULBS 
that won SIX FIRSTS in SIX MAJ 

including A. G. S. Silws 
Medal and President’s Cup, C. G. 


ENTRIES 


President’s Cups Twice. BEST DISP 
Championship and Sweeps*akes. 


28 FIRSTS, 8 SECONDS, 8 T.ZRDS in c 
out of 40 entries, are waiting for you at @ 


home of 


ORCHID LADY 


a lavender Glad that is rare and distinctive 
QU 


color. QUALITY BULBS GIVE 
BLOOMS. 
FEB. SPECIAL Get Acquainted Offer 


1st 50 orders received for $2 receive $3.00 in bull 
1st 50 orders received for 5 receive 7.50 in bul 


1st 50 orders received for 10 receive 15.00 in bul 


Mention Flower Grower. 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place - 


BETTER GLADS§S, 


Longmeadow, Mass. 








Special Bulblet List 


new ready. Very favorable prices 
Just drop a 


well worth your time. 


NOW. Large selected bulblets per 10 


Marnia 
Miss Madison — 
Mrs. Schweppe- 


Adeline Kent ~.-$2.00 
Arabia 15.00 
Break O’ Day_-__10.00 
C. Coleman __-_-20.00 
Claremont 
Crinkles_ 4. 
E. B. Williamson 3.00 Princely 
Fern Kyle 4.00 Rosemary 
Fontaine id Rose Mist 
Illuminator 

K. Violet 

Los Angeles ____ 3.00 
Gloriana 


Orange Flame _ 


Quinton 


small lots. 


Orange Queen — 


Pr. of Wanakah } 


William Badger 
William Kent__ 1 


and 100 other varieties in large 


4 


— 
Pur. Butterfly —- 


My retail list includes all the abe 


and many others. 
Satisfaction Assured 

ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 

Windsor - - 


Better call for it, t 


Connecti 








